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ITHIN the last ten years, Mr. Edgar 
W Fawcett has so rapidly grown in 
public favor that to-day he ranks 
among the most popular. of American 
authors. No writer has more successfully 
dealt with certain phases of American social 
life or portrayed with closer fidelity the 
virtues and foibles of that large portion of 
the rich and idle among our countrymen who 
are more at home in Paris or Nice than in 
their native land. 

Edgar Fawcett was born in New York 
City, May 26th, 1847, and graduated from 
Columbia College when twenty years of, age. 
He is one of the few among our literaf}'n 
who has made literature his\sole profession 
without being forced to resort to journalism 
or editorship; that he has beén able to 
remain a novelist alone, speaks loudly for 
the popularity of his works. 

His first story was written somewhere 
about his ninth birthday, and he gives an 
amusing account of his recollection of his 
heroine, as a widow blessed with eighteen 
children and persecuted by a diabolical 
villain, over whom she finally triumphed. 
He followed this effort by numerous other 
creations quite as remarkable; but, from the 
time he entered his teens until his college 
course ended, he had little leisure for the 
development of his powers in that direction. 

His first novel, “ Purple and Fine Linen,” 
appeared in 1873, and, before that decade 
ended, he had published two other romances ; 
but his first real triumph was achieved by 
“A Gentleman of Leisure” in 1882, a keen 
biting satire on the various cliques and types 
of New York society, and soon afterward “An 
Ambitious Woman” gained him fresh laurels. 
In the words of a recent able reviewer: 
“The success of these books marked an era 
in the author’s literary life. Experience and 
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ability had equipped him notably for the 
task of exploiting the romance, the mystery, 
the absurdities and extravagances of the 
great city in which he had been born. He 
had imagination and insight to penetrate 
beneath the surface ; he had a keen and cut- 
ting satire to-expose superficial pretensions 
with jocund adroitness, while his social 
environment offered him all necessary oppor- 
tunities for utilizing his gifts. The public 
approbation revealed to him his own strength 
and conyinced him that here lay his true 
field, and a long \string of metropolitan 


“novels ind sketches have been the result of 


this fortunate conviction.” 

In general, Mr, Fawcett’s readers give the 
palm to his novel “A New York Family,” 
and we*aré inclined to agree that so far it 
may be considered his masterpiece. Certain 
incidents in the book no doubt contributed 
to the interest it excited on its first publica- 
tion. A portion of the tale deals with the 
period in which New York was governed by 
the most corrupt municipal clique to which 
it has ever been subjected, and various 
among the members are introduced with 
wonderful fidelity and force. But the con- 
tinued success of the romance proves that it 
did not depend on these portraits for its 
elements of popularity. The men portrayed 
are already nearly forgotten, but the novel 
keeps its hold on public favor and ranks 
among the best works of fiction which 
America has produced during recent years. 

Mr. Faweett’s list of published works must 
now count some twelve volumes, and each 
book has proved more successful than its 
predecessors. His powers are in their prime, 
and it is safe to predict that his brilliant 
career has not yet by any means reached its 
zenith, 

Although best known as a writer of prose 
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1S fiction, Rdgur Fawcett merits a prominent 
Sal Andon} the younger generation of 


mericar ets. In 1878, he gave to the 


lwo | % 
‘es 


\Z\* world acl ction of verse under the title of 


” 


ae ‘pc and Passion” which gained the 
~~ {Sate rinig-praise it thoroughly merited, and 
"If is to be hoped that before long he will 

follow that effort by the publication of his 

later -lyrics. Many of these poems have 

been widely copied both here and in 
England, although in the latter country 
frequently without his name, a habit to 
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which English newspapers and periodicals 
are, we regret to say, very much given when 
appropriating the articles of American 
authors. 

Some of the very best among Mr. Fawcett’s 
shorter novelets have appeared in the pages 
of this magazine, and our readers will be 
glad to possess a faithful portrait of the 
writer who has so often delighted them with 
his caustic wit, his dramatic dialogue, and 
his rare gifts of narrative and characteriza- 
tion. 


CHARITY. 


BY MRS. A. GIDDINGS PARK, 


Ou, why should you censure your brother 
Who fell in life’s march by the way, 
When you know not his strength or his weakness 
Or the force that was long kept at bay ? 
Perchance, in the contest for victory, 
A Titan he proved ’gainst the ill, 
When we measure the power of resistance, 
The legions at war with the will! 


The hero’s true courage is counted 
By dangers he braved or has staid ; 
The depth of the wound is conjectured 
Alone by the length of the blade! 
The hand of a friend may have wielded 
The weapon, unconscious of harm; 
Or it may be that love as delusive 
And false as the treacherous charm 


Of the Siren of Caprea lured him, 
Forgetful of all, to his fate ; 
Lend a hand to his aid and his rescue, 
Ere it be for that rescue too late! 
Oh, ye who on moral foundations 
Stand firm as the rock of the sea, 
’Gainst whom waves of temptation beat vainly, 
Man the life-boat for wrecks! is the plea. 


Send the light of your watch-tower streaming 
Far out o’er the treacherous wave ! 

No mission more noble or God-like 
Than lost ones to seek and to save. 

Heed the cry that is constantly sounding 
Along life’s wreck-strewing strand, 

Hoist the signal of warning and danger— 
To brothers adrift, lend a hand! 


SLUMBER-SONG. 


BY EBEN E. 


LISTEN, my little one, don’t you hear 

Bells out of Sleepland, low and clear? 
be The elves that are hidden till twilight-time 
2 Are up in the steeples, ringing a chime 
That floods the air with a spell of dreams, 
And the little one, listening softly, seems 
To float away on the melody 
As a leaf down a river drifts to the sea. 
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Listen, my little one! Drowsily 

The bells out of Sleepland ring to me. 

The river of slumber is white with sails 

Of dream-boats drifting where peace prevails. 
Oh! white-winged fleet, with a freightage rare, 
I give my little one into your care. 

Bear him away to the land where he 

Shall see dream-elves shaking the dreamland tree, 


Little one, leaf on life’s restless stream, 

Drift down the current of sleep and dream; 
Dream’ of the love that I bear thee, and this 
Words cannot tell, so it’s told in a kiss. 
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BY HARRIET LATHAM. 
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wrote Campbell, over a hundred 

years ago, and, after writing that 
tolerable line, went on to display a delightfal 
ignorance of his subject by describing “red 
flamingoes” and other tropical birds and 
beasts as.sharing this picturesque spot along 
with the cruel red men. 

He did not even approach correctness, in 
his description of the famous massacre; so 
that, in his ambitious attempt, he succeeded 
no better as an historian than he did as a 
naturalist or a poet. 

The only trace left to-day of the awful 
struggle is a monument standing midway in 
the valley which stretches for some thirteen 
miles along the heart of Luzerne County, 
one of the finest sections of Pennsylvania. 

A lovely valley it is, with the green 
mountains rising on either hand, and the 
capricious Susquehanna winding through 
its midst. 

Some of the richest coal fields in the 
country lie beneath this peaceful loveliness, 
and civilization and progress have done their 
best to ruin its beauty, but fortunately have 
not succeeded. The great steam coal- 
breakers which rise on every side have 
become so blackened ‘that, instead of being 
unsightly objects in the landscape, at a dis- 
tance they look like half-ruined castles, and 
the vast mountains of coal-dust piled near 


iT) ()* Susquehanna’s side fair Wyoming,” 





j:take fairly rainbow tints 
in the sunlight. 

I have not the slightest 
intention of boring you 
with a geological article, 
and you can buy the State 
reports if you want statis- 
tics; all I set out to do 
is to relate my experience 
in a coal mine and show 
you copies of some of 
the photographs that were 
made in our presence. I 
must, however, tell you— 
though I dare say you 
know it already, or knew 
it once—that the entire valley is underlaid 
with veins of anthracite varying in thickness 
from two to fourteen feet, though these are 
the extreme measurements. 

A drift mine is reached by blasting out 
the face of the rock in the side of a hill; a 
slope mine works its way gradually down; a 
shaft is of course a vertical opening into the 
bowels of the earth. 

There are hundreds of these shafts, varying 
in depth from eighty to six hundred feet, 
though the last-mentioned limit is one that 
has only been reached in two or three minés. 
In some instances, these subterranean exca- 
vations comprise a radius of several miles 
and can boast streams and waterfalls of very. 
considerable dimensions. 

The closing illustration shows the steam 
breaker belonging to the shaft mine which I 
visited. This breaker was a huge building, 
a hundred feet or so away from the mouth of 
the pit. The car-loads of coal are carried by 
steam power to the very top of this building, 
inside of which is a chute making an 
inclined plane to the bottom, with gratings 
placed across at intervals. The coal is 
dropped into this slide and broken into frag- 
ments by the force with which it falls, 
making every size of the coal in use, from 
the great blocks to the tiniest bits. 

Perhaps I should have said the breaker 
contains a series of inclined planes, for at 
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each story there is a trough in which coal 
of a certain size stops, while men and boys 
carefully pick out the slate mixed therewith, 
after which process the grating is opened 
and the coal drops through. 

We went into the breaker first and 
mounted to the very top by easy staircases, 
and, being dressed expressly for the expedi- 
tion, did not mind either dust or black. 

When we got outside again, I made the 
acquaintance of a remarkable old mule and 
his quaint old driver, the pair having for 
many years spent six days of each week in 
helping to build up the mountain of coal- 
dust at the side of the breaker. The old 


a German workman who was listening re- 
marked sententiously: “Gulum is gulum, it 
makes no matter what mine she gomes out of.” 

I would gladly have prolonged my inter- 
view with General Putnam and the old 
Lincolnshireman, if only to put off the 
remainder of the trip; but my companions 
forced me ruthlessly away, as indifferent to 
my thirst for information as they were to 
certain tremors which beset me the nearer I 
reached the black chasm into whose yawning 
mouth I had rashly agreed to trust myself. 

It was not encouraging to have visited on 
the way a place where a new shaft was being 
opened, and to see a photograph taken of a 
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man told me a great number of stories about 
the sagacity of his four-legged companion, 
and General Putnam, as he called the hybrid 
creature, looked as self-conscious and grati- 
fied as a human being could have done at 
this flowery tribute to his unusual gifts. 
But one thing the old man could not tell 
me, nor could anybody else, and that was 
how the name culm came to be given to the 
heaps of coal-dust. “It wor iver the name 
in Hingland,” he said, and an old Welsh 
miner whom I asked replied: “Cot pless 
our souls, how tid anyting’s name pegin?” 
To which pertinent question, I had no 
response to make, any more than I had when 


group of men just ready to descend into the 
mouth of the pit. The stalwart fellows 
looked as easy and unconcerned as if they 
had been standing in an elevator of a city 
hotel, and I longed to rub a little black on 
my Own face, for I was mortally afraid that 
my companions might see some sign of the 
annoying tremors which kept growing 
stronger each instant. 

But the fatal moment had arrived; I was 
obliged to leave General Putnam and his 
satisfied air, and the old man with a last 
story still unfinished, and to accompany my 
stout-nerved friends with such appearance of 
composure as I could call up. 
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DUMPING CULM. 


We soon reached the shaft-inclosure and 
saw the wooden cage suspended over the 
abyss. Into this vehicle I stepped with a 
reluctance similar to that I always feel when 
forced to take possession of a dentist’s chair 
while its owner smiles as serenely as if he 
were going to treat me to a little feast. 

The signal was given, and off we started ! 
It required a powerful effort of will for me 
to keep from clutching the arm of the gentle- 
man standing next to me, and I was 
rewarded later by a complimentary speech 
in regard to my courage. It was too bad to 
have the effect of the gallant youth’s pretty 
phrase spoiled by the remark of a blundering 
brother-in-law of mine. 

“Oh, she never keeps so still unless she’s 
frightened,” said this inconsiderate person. 
“Tsn’t that so, H?” 

I disdained to answer, but I annihilated 
him by a glance of lofty scorn. I mean, he 
would have been annihilated if, like every 
other unfortunate woman’s brother-by-mar- 
riage, he had not been as devoid of sensitive- 
ness as he was of conscience. However, I 
must do him the justice to say that he atoned 
somewhat for his misconduct before we left 
the region, by presenting me with a beautiful 
bracelet of what are called indifferently mine 
diamonds, sulphur stones, or star jewels. 
They are in reality iron pyrites, and are 
found in considerable quantities in the coal 
strata, When fine, they nearly equal dia- 
monds in brilliancy; into the bargain, 
nobody one meets elsewhere, unless it be 


some tiresome old geologist, ever knows 
what they can possibly be, though the dullest 
person—even the most ill-natured—is forced 
to recognize at a glance that they are miner- 
als of some peculiar kind. 

But I really must not leave my companions 
and myself any longer suspended in mid-air, 
with the pitchy blackness below rendered 
blacker by the little glimmer of the cage lamp. 
Down, down we went—oh, it seemed to me as 
fast as a sledge descends a toboggan-slide, and 
as far as the centre of the earth at the very 
least! Indeed, I should not have been much 
astonished if I had suddenly caught a gleam 
of daylight and discovered that we had 
missed our route, gone all the way through 
this terrestrial ball, and come out among the 
Celestials on the other side. 

The cage stopped with a bump, and we 
were helped out to find ourselves in a kind 
of murky grotto with night overhead save 
where it was broken by a gleam from the 
shaft down which we had traveled for two 
hundred and fifty feet. 

As my eyes became accustomed to the 
gloom, I perceived tiny stars, which were 
lights on the caps of our conductors and 
passing miners, and was able to gain some 
faint idea of our surroundings. The illus- 
tration of the spot will, however, give my 
readers a better conception thereof than any 
description of mine could do. 

After a good deal of valuable information 
on the part of the charming mine-owner who 
goodnaturedly accompanied us, and a great 
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many not very wise questions on the part of 
my brother-in-law and the rest of the men 
visitors—we women knew enough to hold 
our tongues—we were bundled into a car. 
Away we sped along a narrow cable railway 
for another hundred yards or so, till we 
reached asecond grotto-like space, into which 
opened the countless chambers in which coal 
was being bored or blasted out. 

Just as I was helped from the car, there 
came a dull roar like distant thunder; the 
rock beneath shook, and I again hastily 
decided that our guides had mistaken the 
route, only this time we had landed down in 
a dark vestibule of Pluto’s dominions and 
that his majesty was having a salute fired in 
our honor. ‘ I was told, though, that it was 
a blast explosion I had heard, and I sup- 
pose it was, though to the day of my death I 
shall always, in spite of my reason, cherish 
a belief deep down in my mind that we 
must have gone very near indeed to Pande- 
monium to reach an atmosphere so filled with 
fumes of sulphur. 

The odor, however, di¢ »t strike one as I 
should have expected it to, nor was it so very 
disagreeable after all. The irrepressible hus- 
band of my sister remarked that the smell 
was like that of several thousands of hard- 
boiled eggs, and suggested that perhaps the 
imps in Hades were just taking breakfast. 

Up in the realms of day, the morning had 
been very warm ; but, down in those regions 


COAL MINE. ., 


of night, the air was moist and cool, and 
somewhere in the darkness I could hear the 


gurgle of a little brook as it hurried off 


through a gap in the rocks, 

We walked about from one chamber to 
another; we were told that the vein of coal 
varied from three to five feet in thickness, 
and, when full work went on, scores of tons 
were taken out daily. But, in that section, 
the coal mines make one of the numerous 
vast monopolies which are as much of an 
anomaly in a republic as they are a disgrace 


. to progress. Even if a single proprietor own 


a mine, he must to a certain extent join that 
monopoly: work when told, leave off when 
bidden, send to market so much or so little 
coal; and, if any bold spirit should attempt 
to oppose the will of the great company that 
owns most of the fields, he would speedily 
be crushed metaphorically as flat as he 
would be physically if the roof of his pit 
fell in on his head. 

There really is not much more to tell, for 
the visit does not offer any wide variety—an 
inspection of one chamber is an inspection 
of all, they vary so little in appearance. 

Not long before we visited the valley, 
however, some strangers did manage to meet 
with a sensation more startling than agree- 
able. There were about a dozen persons in 
the company, and they went to inspect a 
portion of a mine in which work had 
altogether ceased—the vein had been worked 





GENERAL PUTNAM. 
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out. From that place, they walked to the 
mouth of the slope, and, when they emerged 
into daylight, discovered that one of the 
ladies was missing. 

Of course, an exploring party hurried 
back in search of her. They were gone so 


AT THE 


long that the rest grew frightened and made 
the guides take them back too. They had 
naturally expected to find the girl in the 
deserted portion of the mine; but, though 
they visited every chamber, she was not to 
be found. Just as the alarm was spreading 
even to the conductors, a man came hurrying 
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up from another part of the mine to relate 
that, as he came out of the breast in which 
he was working, he had stumbled over a 
lady lying in a dead faint on a heap of straw 
and rubbish. 

It appeared that, when the rest diverged 


BOTTOM. 


from the principal tunnel to visit the disused 
section, the girl had supposed they meant to 
return by the route which they had taken. 
She was a romantic young person, and 
wanted to experience the sensation of becom- 
ing temporarily a hermitess deep‘ under- 
ground. She could not resist carrying her 
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desire into effect, rightly suspecting that her 
absence would not be noticed from among so 
large a number, as she had nobody to be par- 
ticularly interested in her except her sister 
and her sister’s betrothed, neither of whom 
had of course any leisure to bestow on her. 





the wisest thing she could have done, as she 
did not recover consciousness until her com- 
panions found her. 

With the close of this tale, we once more 
reached the foot of the shaft and could gaze 
up the dizzy height to the circle of light that 


SHAFT-SINKERS, 


Once alone in the dark, she grew fright- 
ened—called—shrieked; but there was no 
one within hearing distance. She started 
up, tried to run along the track, lost her 
footing, fell on the heap of straw, and fainted 
comfortably away. Under the circum. 
stances, this usually foolish proceeding was 


looked so dim and distant. Again the signal 
was given, and in what seemed to me a much 
shorter time than the descent had required 
we all stood once more on the outer crust of 
this planet, with the blessed blue sky above, 
winking and blinking like a company of 
belated owls, and as soiled and blackened as 
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if we had been weeks instead of an hour 
down in the recesses of the earth. 

Later in the day, we drove down the 
valley, past smiling fields, quaint old home- 
steads and pretty little hamlets, stopping to 
inspect the graceful monument at Forty 
Fort which commemorates the terrible 
massacre that has given the region its histor- 
ical interest. We went also to visit an old 
gentleman whose grandmother had been 
among the fortunate persons who escaped to 
the mountains, and he told us a variety of 
stirring stories which she had related to him 
in his childish days. 

I suppose I ought to be ashamed to confess 


BY NELLIE 


A YEAR ago, ah me! a year ago, 





| The sun shone warmer than it does to-day, 


And gladly, gayly welcomed I the May ; 

The bird trilled forth its merry roundelay, 
| And all seemed very bright. Why was it so 
A year ago? 


| A year ago, love all things glorified, 
For thou wast in the world; and so I went 
Along with flowers in my path, content 
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it, but the tale which most impressed me was 
a laughable one, and. I cannot resist giving 
it as a new cure for paralysis. A woman who 
had lain on her bed for ten years, a help- 
less paralytic, heard the alarm of the Indians’ 
approach, and saw the family with whom 
she lived hurry off, half crazed with fear. 

The poor creature’s agony of mind worked 
what seemed fairly a miracle. She rose, 
dressed, ran a mile to reach the river, got 
into a canoe that was just pushing off, fell 
out, was helped in again, and escaped with 
the other fugitives. After this feat, she lived 
eleven years and remained a hale healthy 
person almost to the close of her life. 
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And thankful for the boon from heaven sent. 
Delight was mine; but then, thou hadst not died, 
A year ago. 


And now my heart is lonely and oppressed— 
There seems a shadow over everything; 
Nothing e’ermore can comfort to me bring: 
I only weep when feathered songsters sing, 

And, looking back, remember I was blest 

A year ago. : 
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BY PATIENCE STAPLETON. 







Pe A, I want « orange. 
b> im) Send Het out to git 
ZY meone!”? —~ 

* Hetty frowned, 
the male passengers 
of the Pullman 
looked at _ her 
kindly, though the 
female travelers did 
not seem to be 
* aware of her existence. 
: Yet Hetty was a pretty 
>’ little creature, despite her 
shabby gown. Her thin girl- 
ish face was brightened by a 
pair of gray eyes under black 
lashes, and the brown curls escaping from 
her faded veil had a beautiful golden tinge. 

A soldierly-looking old gentleman sitting 
near glanced at the boy and muttered: 
“Cub!” He understood the situation. 
There was madam, nervous, overdressed, 
buried in a novel; miss, the oldest daughter, 
also book-absorbed and ill-mannered; two 
small self-conscious girls, and this lad Teddy, 
and lastly a sickly boy baby who had not 
been out of Hetty’s arms during the long 
day’s journey. 

Teddy had confided to anyone who would 
listen “ that ma and the kids were going to 
grandfather’s to spend Christmas, that they 
left nurse behind for grandfather did not 
have a big house like their New York home, 
that Hetty was a sort of relation and taught 
the kids, that his elder sister was cranky 
and had a beau, and ma was fussy and made 
him tired.” He followed the men to the 
smoking-compartment till they shut him out, 
and finally, when no one would noticé him, 
he returned to his original occupation of 
teasing his sisters and making the baby cry. 
At this noise, though his mother did not 
listen to the little girls’ tireless “Ma, can’t 
Teddy stop?” she would look up and say 
sharply: “ Hetty, take some pains to amuse 
the child.” 

Toward dusk, the train ran into the station 
of a large city, where it halted a half-hour. 
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Teddy, who had been gluing his nose against 
the pane, saw some oranges on the lunch- 
counter in the building. He announced his 
intention of going to get them, but his 
mother shrilly interfered. 

The elderly gentleman with the soldierly 
air rose, put on his greatcoat, and, followed 
by the well-paid porter with his valise, went 
through the car. As he passed the young 
nurse, he said kindly: 

“T am afraid you are very tired.” 

“Thank you, sir,’ stammered the girl, 
quite upset by his interest. 

Madam gave her a long chilly stare. 
“Oblige me by not speaking to strangers,” 
she said, when the old gentleman was gone. 

“Ma, I want a orange; I’m going git it,” 
repeated Teddy, who had only stopped to 
hear Hetty scolded. 

“You shan’t stira step. Here, Hetty, you 
get him some. Give me the child, and hurry 
back.” 

Hetty rose hastily, laid the baby gently in 
its mother’s lap, and reached for her shabby 
shawl. 

‘Allow me,” said a spectacled man, hand- 
ing it down; “can I get the fruit for you?” 

“No, no; please don’t,” said the girl, 
quickly, and darted out. 

“T don’t see why so many men speak to 
Hetty ; I don’t think it looks well, ma,” said 
miss, audibly. 

“T’ll never take her again. 
way,” said madam. 

Poor Hetty heard, and felt that all the 
women in the car regarded her as a flirting 
unmaidenly creature. 

Five minutes passed. 

“Why, she is gone a long time,” says miss, 
annoyed by the fretting of the baby, laying 
down her book. 

“Ma! ma!” roared Teddy, “the train’s 
moving, and Hetty never went for ’em at all.”’ 

“Stop the train!” cried madam, hysteric- 
ally ; “she must have been left!” 

“ Bolted!” whispers a youth to his neigh- 
bor. 

The conductor was summoned, but he 
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could only write a telegram. He was puz- 
zled how she could have got left, for the 
counter was just across the platform. 

“Think she got left, eh?” said the porter 
to him, confidentially. ‘“ Well, she didn’t. 
I helped her off the car, and I watched her. 
She gave a quick look at the train, seen they 
couldn’t tell where she went from the 
winders, and then turned like a streak of 
lightning and run into the street. She 
skipped; but I wouldn’t tell them so.” 

That was just what Hester Carpenter did. 
She ran away. She left her cousins, her 
aunt, the baby, and Teddy the exasperating, 
and fled—where, she did not know. 

Sixteen years back, she had lost her mother 
by a railroad accident ; two months later, her 
father died, leaving her to the care of his 
only brother. It was the oft-repeated story 
of an unwelcome charge. She became the 
family drudge before she was old enough to 
learn to read. Her willing little feet trotted 
all day, and her tired arms carried heavy 
babies. When her uncle grew wealthy, 
very little was done for her; she taught 
herself, though they did pay for her music- 
lessons, for she had great ability in this 
direction and could teach the younger 
children. She had a home, a few clothes 
grudgingly given, and enough to eat, so 
people said her uncle and aunt were very 
noble-hearted people. 

She had a faint recollection of her mother, 
a bright pretty little creature with tiny hands 
and a sweet laugh. Her father impressed 
her more strongly. She recalled his mus- 
tache that used to scratch her face, the brass 
buttons on his uniform, and how he would 
hold her in his arms and cry over her after 
that terrible blank when her mother came no 
more. Someone had told her that her father 
was an army officer out on the Western 
frontier, that he was forty years old and a 
bachelor when a new chaplain with a pretty 
daughter of sixteen came to stay at the post, 
and this daughter was married to Major 
Carpenter after a short acquaintance. Her 
father and mother had lived only five happy 
years, and at their death the friendless waif 
was sent to her uncle in Massachusetts in the 
care of Lieutenant Ford, her father’s friend. 
That was Hetty’s life-story; and she knew, 
when she ran out into the strange world» 
beyond the station, that she burned her ships 
behind her. Cruelty, unjust suspicions,.and 
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the hopeless dependency of her position had 
driven her desperate. 

“T can work,” muttered Hetty, under her 
breath; “TI can earn money. I have paid 
back their protection with faithful labor.” 

She hurried on, unnoticed in the crowd, 
her only desire to get so far her aunt could 
not find her. Every street she turned made 
her capture more difficult, so she kept dodg- 
ing into unfrequented places and getting 
entangled in a labyrinth from which she 
could not extricate herself. She reached a 
dark foul-smelling street, with rough uneven 
pavement, rickety houses and lighted cellars 
from whence came loud laughter, music, and 
the clink of glasses. if she could only find 
a policeman, he would guide her to a place 
where she might find respectable lodging ; 
even the station-house would be a safe place. 
She clutched the fifty cents given her to buy 
the oranges; it was all the money she had. 

How many miles she had gone she never 
knew, but she began to feel faint with hun- 
ger and nearly frozen with cold. A side 
street leading to a dark court where there 
were high gloomy warehouses offered a 
shelter and safety in the darkness. She 
turned into this; her footfall echoed on the 
frosty ground like a ghost following her. 
She hoped to find a quiet outlet from the 
street, where she could reach a better part 
of the town. To her despair, she found only 
a court walled in by the big unlighted build- 
ings. Suddenly she fell, with an awful sen- 
sation of sinking, like dropping-down into a 
deep dark well. 

“ Hullo! wot ails yer?” 

Hetty,came back to herself with a little 
cry. She was in a low dark cellar; a small 
stove gave out a pleasant warmth, and a 
flickering» tallow dip showed her broken 
furniture, crockery, and disordered bedding 
lying on the floor. 

““Where—did I fall here?” she asked, 
sitting up and pushing the curls out of her 
eyes. 
~““The*same,” answered her strange com- 
panion. 

Hetty looked at her. A girl of twelve, 
stunted and undersized from poverty and 
neglect, dirty and ragged, but having withal 
a pair of pretty violet eyes and a mop of 
wiry blonde hair. The girl chewed a wisp 
of this hair and looked shrewdly at Hetty. 
“Fust I knowed, you fell down them steps 
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an’ bounced inter the room, where I was jest 
setting things ter rights.” 

“ How long ago?” asked Hetty. 

“Bout harf-hour. I guess you hit yer 
head most like, for I couldn’t git no sense 
inter ye.” 

“Thank heaven I am safe!” cried Hetty, 
and then she told how and why she came 
into the court. Her listener was such a wise 
child that it seemed like confiding in an old 
and friendly person. 

“Golly !” was all she said, when Hetty fin- 
ished and sat up to look about her, “I hate 
kids myself,” she went on, “an’ I’m a orphin.” 

“ But you don’t live here alone?” 

“Not ginerel,” said the orphan; “I’m 
alone now, though. My eye! if you’d bin 
here two hours ago, you’d ’a’ seen a dandy 
fight. Dane Mike an’ Mis’ Leary was 
a-havin’ it. Mis’ Leary took me outer a 
*sylum ’fore her husbend died, an’ I’ve staid 
with her sence.” 

“ Who is Dane Mike?” asked Hester. 

“Qh, he’s a sailor; he jest stops ashore 
here. Wot’s your name?” 

“ Hester.” 

“Mine’s Generwieve. I calls myself that 
private. Mis’ Leary called me Jinny; that’s 
the Irish in her. The b’ys round here hes 
shortened it ter Gin; but land! who keers 
fur dock-rats? Idon’t.” She stopped to 
meditate, then went on: “Wal, them two 
was fightin’ when I come in. I’d a dollar in 
nickels in my pocket, an’ didn’t I wanter 
buy suthin’ in the shop-winders! But biz is 
biz, I says, an’ where’d I be but fur Leary? 
I’d ruther be dead than shut up in a ’sylum. 
I comes downstairs, and them two~wwas so 
tight they never noticed me. Purty soon 
they got ter smashing things an’ hollerin’, 
an’ I see was goin’ fur b’ar. I made out to 
lay low an’ hid in the rags. A crowd filled 
the stairs an’ coor, an’ then I heerd the 
gong an’ the rattle of the waggin, an’ the 
perlice comes an’ takes Leary an’ him off 
ter the lock-up. The crowd gits out, fur 
there wa’n’t nuthin’ here ter pay ter steal, 
an’ I gits left. I dassent stay, fur our rent’s 
due termorrer, an’ Leary will be sent up an’ 
wun’t be here, and I'll be drove inter a 


’sylum.” 

“Where are you going?” said Hester, 
sympathetically. 

“Dunno; there’s lots o’ room in the 


world, an’ suthin’ will turn up.” 
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“We are both outcasts,” said Hester,~ 


sadly, “you and I. 
Genevieve?” A 

The child colored with pleasure at the 
name. “If we could!” she cried, with 
kindling eyes; “but I’m such a skeercrow, 
an’ you look so genteel.” 

Hester laughed. ‘That won’t matter— 
you are much better off; you have a whole 
dollar, while I have only a half.” 

“ Let’s go airly,” said the child, quickly, 
“an’ steer fur the kentry. Be you hungry?” 

“Starved.” 

“All right; you lay low, an’ I'll git some 
vittles.” She turned the broken crockery 
over. “You an’ me don’t want no licker— 
’sides, it’s all drunk up; but here’s a mess 
of tea: you set it to steep, an’ I’ll git the 
truck. I'll whistle when it’s me.” 

After a period of anxiety, Hetty heard 
Jenny’s sharp whistle, and soon after the 
forager herself appeared with sandwiches 
and doughnuts. 

“This is fine!” said Jenny, drawing her 
sleeve across her mouth after a deep draught 
of tea; “what jolly old chums you an’ me 
will be.” 

They lay down and slept till early dawn, 
when Hester was the first to wake. “ Here’s 
a gown for you,” she said, holding up a neat 
blue flannel skirt, “‘and your waist is not so 
bad; then these stockings are whole and 
nice—I found them in the cupboard.” 

“That’s Leary all over,” said Jenny, 
grimly; “she begs clo’es fur me outer them 
relieve sassities an’ sells ’°em, but I verily 
b’lieve you’ve took off your under petticoat 
fur me.” 

“What of it?” said Hetty. 

“You'll git your death; an’ there, you’ve 
tore that shawl in two an’ give me harf. 
I wun’t take ’em.” 

She was finally prevailed on to accept 
both, and the girls crept out in the gray 
morning, leaving the quiet court, and, guided 
by Jenny’s sharpness, soon reached the 
better part of the city. They did not stop 
here, but turned to a wide street, passing 
fine residences and churches, and, miles 
away in the suburbs, stopped at a bake-shop 
for bread and milk. They evaded the quest- 
ions of the kind German woman bebind the 
counter, and went on their way. - The sun 
was warm, though the air was bitterly cold, 
and their brisk walk kept their blood in cir- 
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culation; but, when the twilight shadows 
began to fall, both were nearly exhausted 
with cold and hunger. The snow was crisp 
and hard under their Teet, and the many 
roads they passed utterly bewildering. They 
were on so far now, there was no house, not 
even a barn in sight. They had stopped at 
the meeting of four roads a few miles back, 
and taken the one to the left; this they now 
saw had been scarcely traveled, and led into 
thick woods. They were lost, and night was 
approaching. 

“T have read in books of wood-cutters,” 
said Hetty, hopefully ; “ maybe we can find 
shelter. Certainly we can’t go back.” 

“T’ve clean lost the lay of the land,” said 
Jenny, gloomily—she had made no com- 
plaint the long weary way; “ but, ef there 
ain’t no b’ars nc +r wolveses, we kin git along.” 

They went on a half-mile, and then saw 
another road to the right, on which were 
fresh marks of a horse and sleigh. They 
followed these ; for miles they plodded along, 
seeing nothing but the forest trees, hearing 
only the weird sound of the crisp wind in 
the brittle branches overweighted with frozen 
snow. A deep black shadow stole down the 
forest aisles, while overhead in the steely 
blue sky a single star-diamond sparkled and 
twinkled. 

“T was thinkin’ of them lighted streets to 
home,” said Jenny, dreamily; “fur this is 
Chris’mus Eve, an’ all the poor folks is 
a-buyin’ fur their childrun.” 

“And I was thinking,” said Hetty, “that 
you and I might lie here dead, and. no one 
would miss us nor care for us in the wide 
world.” 

“Don’t you give up now,” cried Jenny, 
briskly. “Golly! there’sa light! I seen it! 
I seen it!” 

She caught Hetty’s hand and hurried her 
forward. Sure enough—hidden from them 
for a long time by a turn in the road—shone 
the gleam. When they drew nearer, they 
saw a high brick wall and an open iron gate 
that led by an elm-bordered avenue up to a 
fine manor. 

“T hope there ain’t no dorg,” whispered 
Jenny. 

It was a strange scene. Behind them the 
iick woods, before them the quiet house, 
© sound of human voice or bark of dog— 
dsolute unbroken silence. Their footsteps 
»unded strangely loud on the frozen ground, 
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as they went timidly up the clean-swept 
granite steps to the wide veranda. Hester 
gave a sounding rap with the brass knocker; 
another—a third—no step of someone com- 
ing toanswer. Jenny tapped of the window, 
where, behind the curtain, tlre seemed a 
dim light; no one came to see who it was, 
Yet over the oaken door, through gorgeous 
stained glass, a bright beam of light streamed 
out on the snow. 

“Let’s go to the back door,” said Jenny, 
practically ; “ef it’s ghosts, I ain’t ’fraid of 
’em. Folks used ter say they was in them 
warehouses, but I never seen none.” 

The side doors and the back doors were all 
locked, and no one seemed to hear their 
knocking. There was a dim light in the 
kitchen; and the barn at the back of the 
house, though locked, bore fresh traces of a 
sleigh. 

“Folks is gone sumwhere,” said Jenny, 
thoughtfully, “ an’ we’ve either got ter freeze 
or burgle.” 

“But everything is locked,” cried Hester, 
miserably. 

“Don’t you be too sure; I’m little, an’ I 
can wiggle in. There’s a suller-winder under 
that porch, an’ I’m goin’ ter try it.” 

“You might fall!” . 

“Huh! I’ve got as many lives as a cat; 
lots o’ fun I’ve hed, a-cavortin’ in them old 
buildin’s in the court, an’ harder to git in 
then this.” 

She disappeared under the porch; there 
was a crash of glass, a scuttling sound like a 
body rolling down a pile of coal, and, after & 
few moments of terrible anxiety, Hester saw 
Jenny’s face, grimy and coal-stained, at the 
kitchen window. 

“T’m on detk—come on!” she called, and 
helped Hetty in. There was a pleasant 
kitchen, with a fire carefully covered in the 
range, and many other evidences of occu- 
pancy. Jenny coolly washed herself at the 
sink and wiped her face on a roller towel. 
“T tore your petticoat,” she said, ruefully. 
Then she began to explore. 

“Why, here’s coffee ready to warm, steak 
an’ ’taters all here fur a meal. Whata lark! 
Let’s you an’ me have the things; we’ve 
burgled ennyhow, an’ we’ve got money to pay 
fur ’em to the folks, ef they’re mad.” 

Utterly reckless, casting aside the princi- 
ples of a lifetime, Hetty joined in the fun. 
First they took the lamp and went into the 
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hall. This was richly furnished and car- 
peted ; there were several doors, but all were 
locked but one. This they opened, and 
entered a large room with polished floor, 
where there was a table set with exquisite 
china and silver for one person. Around 
the walls of this room were many handsome 
paintings—one over the mantel, beneath 
which smoldered a grateful of coal carefully 
covered, was of a young and sweet-faced 
woman in a muslin gown with a narrow 
waist-ribbon. She seemed to smile a wel- 
come on the poor little tramps, and they 
gathered courage to explore an opened door 
that led to a small music-room where there 
was an open piano. 

“Kin you wring a tune outer that?” said 
Jenny. 

For reply, Hester set the lamp down and 
ran her fingers over the keys. A moment, 
and then how the melody rippled and 
sparkled like champagne foaming and froth- 
ing in a glass! How the sound went floating 
in deserted rooms, up dark and narrow stairs, 
drifted in ghostly corridors, and lingered in 
weird cadences in the far attic. Hester forgot 
she was asinner and had no right to be there, 
and Jenny was completely absorbed. 

“This is a ghost-house,” said the child, 
dreamily ; “the music tells me so. I ain’t 
Jenny no more; I’m jest a-floatin’.” 

“You dear little thing!” cried Hetty, and 
she turned to kiss the eager face. 

“J—I ain’t used ter that,” said Jenny, with 

quivering lip. 
* “This is fairy-land,” saide Hetty, quitting 
the piano. “It will all be gone in the 
morning. Perhaps you and I are dead in 
the woods, and this is a sort of “hereafter. 
Well, let’s go cook the supper and eat at 
the table.” 

This they did, joining forces in the cook- 
ing, and in spare moments Jenny hunted /in 
the pantry, where she found a cold turkey 
and a boiled ham. On the sideboard was a 
decanter of wine, with fruit and biscuits, 
besides extra knives, forks, and plates. “At 
last, everything was ready—smoking steak, 
coffee, ham, turkey, and plenty of bread and 
butter. 

“Tf I only did not feel like a thief,’ said 
Hetty. “Come on, Jenny.” She seemed a 
very bacchante now, with her cheeks red, 
her eyes sparkling, and her curls all awry. 
Jenny, her tousled hair standing up straight, 
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her big eyes full of delight—for this was all 
right and proper, to her communistic young 
mind—followed Hetty, and they took hold 
of hands and danced in a circle a wild gallop 
of delight. Then Hetty spied a portrait on 
a corner easel—a pleasant-faced old man, in 
clerical black, clean-shaven, with a sort of 
cynical smile on his thin lips—and they 
dragged him on the easel up to the table for 
a host. They ate ravenously, these two 
young burglars, and sadly mangled the 
turkey in their misguided efforts to carve it. 
The quiet host looked on with his cynical 
smile. 

The lonely star over the lonelier road 
seemed fairly to quiver—to laugh, maybe— 
with delight, when a bell-less sleigh came 
smoothly along in the shadow of the ever- 
greens. The driver of the plump horse was 
a rather jolly-looking old man, and his com- 
panion, tall and thin, with bristling gray 
mustache, had a soldierly air. The latter, 
in his fur coat, had a traveled look beside, 
and it was easy to see he was the master. 
“Hush!” he said, and just then the sound 
of rare music floated out on the frosty air. 

“It’s ghosts, sir,” said the driver, timor- 
ously; “though I never heerd sich afore.” 

“Nonsense, John; you go quietly to the 
barn with the horse, and meet me at the 
kitchen door. I'll investigate the ghosts.” 

The soldierly man jumped out of the 
sleigh and crept up to the house; in a few 
moments, the driver joined him, and unseen 
rend were witnesses of the odoking and 

ations. of the burglars. The 
mith rage and kept 










muttering es!” but his com- 
panion, pade him be silent. 
Overcome ¥ ythey witnessed the 


dance and the ims On of the new guest. 
#&“ Wal,” snorted the old man, ;“‘they is 
lunatics, sure; but; colonel, how thé%old 
Squire would laff to see hisself settin’ there ! 
See the young one eat!” 

“T am glad they enjoy it,” smiled’ the 
colonel ; “it is the funniest thing I eyer 
saw.’ 

“Your coffee is very good, Mr. Ghost,” 
said Hetty; “we enjoy our Christmas enter- 


tainment . much, we will meet you pers . 


every year.’ - 
“T shall be very glad to see you,” iad 


pleasant voice, and the colonel stepped ip to 


the room. Jenny held the drumstigiy 
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was eating, half-way to her mouth in dumb 
horror. Hetty, pale as death, awaited her 
fate. John, the small man, hurried in after 
his master. 

“You young thieves!” he snapped. 

“That is just what we are,” the girl said, 
quietly: “homeless outcasts. We lost our 
way, though we were going nowhere, found 
this house, got in—” 

“Suller-winder,” ejaculated Jenny. 

“And ate your food. We were famished 
and nearly frozen. Here is all our money— 
a dollar; that may pay for the damage we 
have done. We are ready to go to jail any- 
where; aren’t we, Jenny?” 

“*Oept ’sylums,” said the child. 

“ Lunatics,” muttered John; “I knew it.” 

“T suppose so,” said Hetty, with a bitter 
laugh, “though Jenny meant orphan 
asylums. She and me are flying from 
charity ; in our misguided efforts to be free 
from benevolence, we have become thieves.” 

The colonel removed his fur coat and hat. 

“ John, some more plates. Ladies, permit 
me to join you.” 

“ Mebbe you’re a stealer too,” said Jenny, 
hopefully. 

“ No, unfortunately I am the proprietor ; 
but perhaps I can prove a good comrade.” 

“We eat all the steak,” sighed Jenny; 
“but wa’n’t it good!” 

.“T have dined. I reached town yesterday, 
sooner than John expected, and he did not 
come for me till this afternoon. Your music 
showed someone was here, and we have 
watched you.” He wag:@tthipe.a biscuit and 
eying Hetty, who hadi Sm@hamed and 
silent. John looked 3 

Suddenly the girk 
fire, where she stood 
clasped hands, then sh@marnee 
and told him her own story and that o 
Jenny’s short existence as she knew it. 
The colonel listened quietly, shading his 
‘eyes with his hand once or twice, and moving 
uneasily in. his chair. Once John said 
“ Bless your poor little heart, and a soldier’s 
daughter!” Jenny slyly placed a number of 










“fbiscuits in her pocket—for rations for the 


morrow, if they were to be sent adrift. 
‘When Hester had finished, and, pale and 
| sikent, awaited his condemnation, the colonel 
went up to her. 

“ Have you not seen me before?” he said, 
gently. 
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She looked at him with wondering eyes, 
“ You were the kind gentleman on the cars!” 
she cried. 

“T recognized you from the first, Hester; 
you are like, yet not like, the one woman I 
ever loved. So that was your aunt, and they 
have not treated you well. Had I even sus- 
pected it, how different your life would have 
been. You knew me longer than yesterday : 
sixteen years ago, you nestled in my arms 
during a long railroad journey, and you wept 
bitterly when I left you with the relatives 
you had never seen.” 

“The lieutenant—my father’s friend !” 

“More than that,” he said, earnestly: “I 
loved Nelly Carr, your mother. Your father 
and I were both officers at the -post when 
she came there; she gave him a wife’s love, 
me a sister’s. When he died, your father 
willed that portrait over the mantel— 
painted the year of her marriage—to me, 
providing when you came of age you would 
not want it. He did not leave you to my 
care, for I was poor and had a widowed 
mother to support. Ten years ago, the old 
Squire who lived here—my uncle—died, 
leaving me his wealth, and then I.hunted 
for you; but I never dreamed the rich Car- 
penter of New York was the poor man of the 
little Massachusetts town. To-day, utterly 


lonely and weary of the world, I came back * 


to this house to live, and I find at my door, 
at my very hearth, the little child I have 
carried in my heart all these long years, 
Have you come to claim your mother’s 
picture, Hester? Look—it is smiling on 
you.” 

“T would not take it from you,” sobbed 
Hetty. “¥You loved her best.” 

““Then stay’ he‘said, eagerly; “be my 
daughter! Your dead father and mother 


_will know and rejoice if their poor little 
* wounded bird finds a happy home and loving 


care.” 

“Tf I could,” cried Hetty, “and I would 
not be a burden!” 

“Love knows no _ burdens,” he said, 
tenderly, stopping to take her resisting 
hands from her face. He kissed her fondly, 
for the old love for the mother turned to a 


father’s affection for her child. Her eyes. 


grew bright, and a light of happiness flushed 
her sweet face, and then they heard a sob of 
anguish. Jenny had flung herself on the 
floor in a corner, and was crying bitterly. 
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“Tt’s ’sylums fur me,” she cried, in misery. 

“We will stay together always,” said 
Hetty; “I never thought of deserting you 
—how could I?” 

“Of course Jenny stays,’ laughed the 
colonel. “I want two daughters—so that 
when one marries, there is one left; and 


Jenny will stay single the longest: . Is it a 
bargain, Jenny ?” 

“ Honor bright? No funnin’?” 

“ Honor bright.” 

She covered his hand with kisses. “It is 


the fairy-land you was tellin’ ’bout, Hester, 
an’ it won’t be gone termorrer. Oh, I’m so 
happy, an’ I kin be fixed up like them 
childrun, an’ have Chris’mus-trees, an’ be 
Generwieve, an’ three meals a day, an’ not 
beg, an’ have my hair curled.” 

“All are possibilities but the hair,” said 
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the célonel, laying his hand on her head; 
“but it has a charm in its wildness, and 
Hester has curls enough for both.” 

“Thet’s so!” assented Jenny, 

“There was a pie, sir,” said John, bring- 
ing in a dish: “a mince-pie that I baked for 
Chris’mus, and here’s some of the wine—the 
port of ’43. I'll jest fill these ’ere glasses 
fur us all—if you don’t objec’, I’ll take one 
and dink to the health an’ a happy life to 
the colonel an’ his da’ters, an’ to the old 
man dead, who I know is glad to see happi- 
ness spring up here where all his children 
died an’ where he lived so many lonely 
years—to the old-man dead and the manor 
that shall be a joyous home agin.” 

“To the kind old man dead, and the manor 
that shall be a joyous’ home again,” echoed 
the colonel, and his words were prophetic. 
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BY CARRIE BLAKE MORGAN, 


I BUILD up fair castles with gray misty towers, 
And I send out my vessels to sea; 
If my mist-towers fall and my snowy sails melt, 
Dear heart, that is nothing to me. 
For our earth-built castles must always come 
down, 
And our rich-freighted vessels must sink ; 
Whether builded of stone and of iron, or of 
clouds, 
Still the same fate awaits them, I think. 


OLD.EYES AND 


So my ships shall keep sailing the blue starry 
main, 
And my castles shall dot the pink slopes; 
Each sail shall be wings for some fancy of mine, 
And each castle be peopled with hopes. 
And no human pity need reach out to me; 
For the great of this earth, and the small, 
Have one thing in common: and that is, that 
heaven— 
Kind heaven—bends over us all. 


YOUNG HEARTS. 


BY EMILY BROWNE POWELL. 


Farr Lilian sits by the casement vines, 

Her bright hair catching the sunlight’s sheen, 
Her fingers straying amid the leaves— * 

As sweet a picture as ever was seen. 
Young Oliver, gazing with heart in his eyes, 
Thinks her an angel in mortal guise. 


Her mother knits in a corner near, 
And says: “ Young people were not inclined 
: pe Te squander their time, when I was young!” 
& So she gives them a tangled skein to wind. 
The young man smiles and says to himself: 


“That was Cupid’s suggestion—the cunning elf!” 


Bending low o’er the knotted strands, 

Golden ringlets touch sun-browned cheek. 
Didst learn, O mother! when thou wast young, 
The wondrous language young eyes speak ? 

The good dame’s needles falter and cease, 
And she rests in dreams of untroubled peace. 


Waking at length, in mute dismay 
She stares at the picture before her eyes: 
The young man’s arms round the maid are twined, 
And her shining head on his bosom les; 
While the skein to the floor has been left to fall, 


And the kitten plays with the half-wound ball! 
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BY EFFIE 


«TN old maid of 
thirty!” ex- 
claimed sis- 

ter Kate, as she kissed 

me, on the morning 
of my thirtieth birth- 
day; “and you don’t 
look twentyfive. Do you 
know, dear, I can’t help 

being glad that you did 

Py not marry; you seem to 
belong to us all now, and there is no 
husband to dispute our rights.” 


mever had a romance. I did not lack for 
escorts to all places of amusement, for I was 
a favorite with the other sex; but I’m sure 
no man ever thought of me except in a 
brotherly or cousinly or fatherly sort of way. 
My escorts were very apt to be engaged to 
be married to some lady of my acquaintance, 
who, on going. away for a while, always 
charged her lover to “pay attention to no 
one but Zua Colman.” Girls never feared 
that I would steal their lovers away from 
them. Very often my escorts were gentle- 
men who had quarreled with their sweet- 
hearts, and many an estrangement I helped 
to clear up. Young men always came to me 
with their love-troubles, but never seemed to 
think that I might like some such troubles 
of my own. Indeed, I’m not sure that I 
gave the subject much thought; it certainly 
did not worry me. Whenever I dreamed of 
being one of the principal actors in a love- 
scene, it was always with some man very 
ic different from any I had ever seen. And so 
the years passed swiftly and happily, and my 
thirtieth birthday found me feeling as young 
and care-free as a girl of eighteen. 

Sister Kate, who is four years younger 
than I, married at twenty and went West. 
She came for her first visit home on the day 
before my thirtieth birthday, bringing her 
only child, a bright little girl of four years. 
She had business to transact for her husband 
in a city still farther East, where she 
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I was one of the old maids who had. 


ALLIE’S WORK. 


W. MERRIMAN, 


S—/ AUTHOR OF “ PARDS,” “A QUEER FAMILY,” ETC. 


intended going at once, and proposed leaving 
little Allie with me until her return, a week 
later. 

Allie and I had struck up a warm friend- 
ship at first sight, and both agreed heartily 
to the proposal. She was such a sweet- 
tempered and obedient little creature that I 
looked forward to unalloyed pleasure in the 
week’s close companionship with her. 

The first day after her mother’s departure, 
I took her for a walk to the Park, where I 
often spent an afternoon with a book. I 
found my favorite bench, and gave Allie per- 
mission to play near me, first pointing out 
the paths beyond which she must not stray. 

My book was unusually interesting, and I 
had soon forgotten my surroundings, when I 
was disturbed by hearing my niece’s voice: 

“These are my new stockings. Isn’t they 
pitty? Auntie made them out of her stock- 
ings. Auntie doesn’t like to mend stockings, 
an’ she’s going to make me many, many new 
ones, ’cause she’s got much as fifty-’levyen 
with the biggest holes in them—the biggest 
holes that ever was!” 

Then followed an amused laugh in a 
masculine voice just behind me, evidently 
belonging to Allie’s new acquaintance. 
What could I do? I disliked to call her 
away and thus run the risk of proclaiming 
myself the owner of the ragged stockings. 
Perhaps, if I sat still, she might soon tire of 
him and come to me, and then I could take 
her away. 

I wished I could get a glimpse of the 
gentleman’s face, but did not dare to turn 
my head. His voice was not familiar, and 
that was one comfort. It would have been 
hard, had one of my acquaintances heard of 
my ragged stockings; for I was considered 
an exemplary housekeeper, and deserved the 
title except so far as stocking-darning was 
concerned. ' 

While my thoughts’ were busy with the 
best course to pursue, my niece had not been 
quiet. 

“Do you know,’ she said, confidentially, 
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“auntie doesn’t know how it would seem to 
have a man propose. She told mamma so, 
yesterday ; she laughed, and so did mamma. 
She says she doesn’t despair yet, even if she 
is thirty years old. What does ‘ propose’ 
mean, and what does ‘despair’ mean, and 
what difference does -thirty years make?” 

“A very great difference, sometimes,” 
answered the man, his voice quivering’ with 
suppressed laughter. “Do you think you 
ought to tell all these things, little girl ?” 

“Oh, yes; auntie don’t care. Auntie is 
awfully nice and good. Don’t you know 
her? She’s sitting right over there. Her 
name is Aunt Zua Colman. Come and see 
her, won’t you?” 

Something must be done at once! There 
was no knowing what the dreadful child 
would say next. I never felt so uncomfort- 
able in my life, nor so doubtful as to the 
best course to pursue; but I must do some- 
thing. I stood up, turned around quite 
deliberately, and told Allie that, if the 
gentleman had listened to as much private 
history as he cared to hear, we would go 
home. 

I think I spoke frigidly, but I felt as if 
burning up; and my head throbbed so vio- 
lently that for a moment I-could not dis- 
tinguish the features of Allie’s companion. 

“ Miss Colman,” he said, rising, “ I wonder 
if you have forgotten me? You certainly 
must remember your aunt’s orchard and the 
ignominious failure of a young gallant who 
once offered you assistance there.” 

“Willis Stanley!” I exclaimed, holding 
out my hand; we both laughed heartily and 
sat down together to renew an acquaintance 
made twenty summers ago. I was staying 
with an eccentric aunt who owned a large 
farm with a nice orchard on it. I” was 
allowed to pick up the apples which had 
fallen from the trees, but not to touch those 
on the branches. -Willis Stanley, a neigh- 
bor’s boy two years older than myself, was 
my only playmate, and we were together 
nearly every day. I wanted a particular 
apple which grew on one of the trees, and he 
offered to get it for me if I would promise 
not to tell auntie. As it happened, however, 
she caught him in the act and gave him a 
most vigorous old-fashione? »anking, which 
so hurt his brie a it he did not 
come to see mejagi had not met 
since. 


“Don’t accuse me of questioning your 
niece,” he said. “I ought to have persuaded 
her to: change the conversation, I suppose; 
but, to tell you the truth, I didn’t know 
how.” 

“T didn’t really think you to blame,” I 
answered; “I spoke as I did because I was 
annoyed.” 

“ Naturally,” he said, with a merry twinkle 
in his eyes, and then we Jaughed again. 
Really there seemed to be nothing better 
to be done under the circumstances, for Allie 
had told only the truth. 

Mr. Stanley asked permission to accom- 
pany us to our door, and of course I invited 
himin. The next day, he took us both fora 
ride, and somehow, after that, we seemed to 
have known each other ever since that sum- 


mer at auntie’s; and he took to running in 


to see me whenever he happened to be pass- 
ing my house, just as he used to do then. 

Allie had been with me four days when 
she rushed into my little sewing-room, where 
I was trying to make over a dress with the 
help of Miss Davidson, who, though a good 
dressmaker, was the most inveterate gossip in 
town. 

“Oh, auntie!” she exclaimed, ‘Mr. 
Stanley says he’s coming up to see you this 
evening.” 

The dressmaker’s little gray eyes were 
fixed on my face. I knew she was suffering 
for an item to retail, and my momentary 
annoyance got the better of my good sense. 

“Tf he does, he’ll come without an invita- 
tion,” I answered, petulantly, and went on 
with my work so earnestly as to put a stop 
to any questioning from Miss Davidson. 

The window was open, and presently I 
heard voices in the garden below: 

“Did you tell your auntie what I told 
you to?” 

“ Uh-huh !” 

“What did she say?” 

“She said if you came you would come 
without an invitation. What does ‘invita- 
tion’ mean, Mr. Stanley? Is it something 
good ?” 

“Tt depends,” he replied. “Tell your 
aunt that I shall not trouble her.” 

He went down the street, and I had to sit 
there before that detestable woman and look 
quite unconcerned. She sat farther from the 
window than I did, and I hoped she had 
heard the conversation, I was determined 
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to give her no nice morsel to carry away 
with her; but, as soon as I thought I could 
safely do so, I left the room and went to my 
own little sanctum, where I could be alone 
and try to think what I would better do. It 
surprised me to realize that I should care so 
much. To be sure, I never liked to hurt the 
feelings of anyone; but I could not and did 
not try to disguise from myself the fact that 
I should have cared less, had it been anyone 
else in the world. I told myself that I was 


_ a fool, that I was ashamed of myself, that I 


was too old to be so silly, and everything 
else that a well-balanced woman of thirty 
would be likely to tell herself in such a case. 
After having kept my heart in my own pos- 
session for so many years, it seemed utterly 
ridiculous to lose it in favor of a man who 
was almost a stranger; but acknowledging 
the folly of the situation did not alter the 
facts in the least. I blushed excessively, as 
was entirely proper under the circumstances, 
and wisely decided not to worry, but to let 
matters take their own course and calmly 
await results; then, in the face of that decis- 
ion, I again began wondering what explana- 
tion I could make. I wished to frame the 
most satisfactory explanation possible, and 
at the same time give Mr. Stanley to under- 
stand that it really made very little difference 
to me whether he accepted it or not. 

If I had not cared so much, I suppose I 
should at once have written a note explain- 
ing the situation frankly; as it was, I found 
it too difficult to say that I had answered 
Allie petulantly because I did not want a 
gossiping tongue to link our names together. 
Imagine yourself in a similar situation, dear 
reader, and judge if you would not feel as I 
did about it. 

Presently my reverie was disturbed by 
voices from the sewing-room, which was next 
the room in which I sat. 

“You ask lots of questions, don’t. you?” 
Allie was saying. “Mr. Stanley asks many 
questions too, only his are all®bout Aunt 
Zua, and yours are all bout him.” 

“You mustn’t tell that I ask questions,” 
interposed Miss Davidson, hastily; “if you 
do, something awful will happen to you.” 

“ What?’ asked Allie, calmly. 

“ Why—why—perhaps Mr. Stanley, whom 
you think so much of, will take your head 
off. close to your ears.” 

“No, he won’t,” answered Allie, confi- 
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dently. ‘“‘He likes me. He said if it hadn’t 
been for me he should never have found 
Aunt Zua.” 

“Heaven help me!” I groaned. “Will 
Kate never come and take that child away !”” 

I called Allie to come to me, endeavoring 
to speak in a tone free from excitement, and 
succeeding but poorly. It is needless to say 
that she did not entertain Miss Davidson 
any more that day, but was obliged to amuse 
herself in my bed-room until tea-time, much 
to her disgust. 

When evening came, I put on my prettiest 
dress, hoping Mr. Stanley might repent his 
decision and call, as he had intended. All 
the while, I told myself that he would not 
come, so I ought not to have been disap- 
pointed because he didn’t; but Iwas. I was 
even silly enough to cry a little, after I went 
to bed; and Allie, who slept with me, turned 
over and threw both arms around my neck. 

“Don’t cry, auntie,” she pleaded. “Allie 
loves you, if anybody else don’t.” 

I turned cold all over. Had the child 
guessed? What would she say next? Did 
she just happen to make that speech, or— 
or—my brain was in a whirl. I felt that, if 
Kate did not arrive on the train on which 
she was expected, I should become insane, » 
But something must be done, or, like as not, 
it would soon be all over town that I cried 
because I wanted someone to love me. 

“Allie,” I said, “you must never, never 
tell that auntie cried. You won’t, will you?” 

“ Why 7” 

“ Because it is very silly for a big woman’ 
to cry.” 

“Mamma cries, and she isn’t silly, and 
she’s bigger than you, too.” 

“Tt’s silly for aunties to cry. Now prom- 
ise not to tell, and to-morrow I'll buy a 
cradle for your doll.” ‘ 

The promise was given promptly. 

The next day, I went out to make some 
purchases, taking Allie with me, and met a 
friend who insisted on my helping select a 
silk dress for her mother. While we were 
discussing the merits of the pieces shown us, 
I suddenly became aware that my niece had 
left my side and was talking with a gentle- 
man near the door. 

I strained my ears to hear what she was 
saying. 

“{ shan’t tell what auntie did last night, 
because she said I mustn’t.” 
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“Then of course you must not.” 

“Twon’t. She only did what I do when 
mamma spanks me hard. Why didn’t you 
come? Auntie had on her prettiest dress, and 
she looked out the window every minute.” 

I left my friend, and, resolving to keep 
Allie under lock and key if ever I got her 
home again, told her that we must go now. 
I bowed to Mr. Stanley and tried to appear 
as if nothing had happened, but felt my face 
growing very red and my eyes filling with 
tears of embarrassment. 

“Miss Colman,” he said, “ perhaps I have 
been laboring under a wrong impression. 
Will you invite me to spend the evening?” 





THE YEAR’S LESSON. MORNING SONG. 


“No, but you may come without an invi- 
tation.” 

“Then you did say it?” 

“Yes; but not because I didn’t want you 
to come.” 

I hurried away, fearing that if I staid 
longer I should say more than I wished to. 
That evening, everything was explained, and 
I discovered soon after that I did not, fear 
Allie’s tongue at all, and that I loved her 
better than anyone else in the world, except 
Willis Stanley. I did not hesitate to admit 
it, because he had said more than that to me, 
even going so far as to promise never to ask 
me to mend his stockings. 


THE YEAR'S LESSON. 


BY 8. 


THERE’s a knock at my door! Wretched stran- 
ger, come in! 
Tis the aged and fast-dying year! 
Ah! the hair on his temples is frosted and thin, 
And his featuzes are wrinkled and sere. 
Take a seat by my fire; warm your cold bloodless 
hands ; 
From your beard thaw the ice and the snow. 
See! his eyes are as dim as the pale ashy brands, 
And his footsteps are feeble and slow. 


I remember him now. Asa gay lusty lad, 
How he played through the flower-laden May! 
When his crisp golden curls were the treasures 
he had, 
And his smile was as bright as the day ; 
When his bare feet were bathed in the cool crys- 
tal dew, 
And his breath was as sweet as the smell 
Of the breezes that strayed where the May-apples 
grew 
And the dog-woods were flecking the dell. 


I remember him, too, as a bonny young man 
With the first silken beard on his face ; 
With a brow that was bronzed in the midsummer 
tan, A 
And. a form clad in beauty and grace. 


Q. LAPIUS. 


He incessantly toiled through the long sunny 
days, 
And ‘he garnered the hay and the grain; 
While his fruit-reddened lips framed an anthem 
of praise, 
Or emitted a love-burdened strain. 


In the pride of his strength, in the autumn of 
life, 
He reposed from his arduous toil ; 
For his garners were full—fruitful treasures were 
rife— 
And his caskets were bursting with spoil. 
So his russet-red beard he complacently stroked, 
As he sipped at a goblet of wine; 
And he lighted his pipe and contentedly smoked, 
With the thought: “All these riches are mine.” 


But his wealth is departed—he’s beggared and 
old; 
And the serfs that he fed at his board 
Are engaged in a fight o’er his last piece of gold, 
The remains of a bountiful hoard. 
Hark! The clock strikes the hour—it is mid- 
night at last! . 
He is dead! unattended, alone; 
And the pitiful wreck of a prosperous past 
Is at rest in the mystic unknown! 


MORNING SONG. 


SY. 3. &. 
AwakE! Awake! The long dark hours are 
gone; 
Night disappears before the spreading dawn. 
Awake! Awake! 


Whate’er thy hopes. they blossom with the day 
Whate’er thy possibilities, they pass away. 
Awake! Awake! 


ROCKWELL. 


Awake! thou troubled heart, and let the light 
Drive far aloot the terrors of the night. 
Awake! Awake! 


Awake! The final day so soon will come, 
And what thou wouldst have done must now be 
done. 


Awake! Awake! 
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HARBORING A CONVICT. 


BY WILLIAM BILBO. 





H, I am not Here, in the days of slavery, the Sovthern 


afraid |” . planters came, with baggage and servants 
“Nor I!” enough for princes; drove fast horses, danced, 
“Nor I!” flirted, and enjoyed themselves the long 


“ He doesn’t summer through. 
see us,’ said Our three heroines were the daughters of 
the original two old families who had cottages here and 
speaker. still came every season, either out of remem- 
“He would brance of the past glory of the place, or 
run if he did,” because the air was cool, the water a good 











said the sec- tonic, the scenery unsurpassed, and the spot 








ond. at times not wholly wanting in gayety. 

“Let us Three days previous, a number of convicts 

make a noise,” suggested the third. had escaped from a neighboring mining- 
“Tt would scare him.” town, and were supposed to be in hiding 
“That would be fun.” thereabouts. A boiled ham and other edi- 
“We might capture him!” boldly sug- bles cooked: for “over Sunday” had been 
gested Number Three. stolen from a mountaineer’s cabin, and two 
“And get the reward !” suits of clothing had the night before been 


“Hurrah!” cried they in chorus, leaping taken from one of the cottages at the Springs. 
to their feet; and Number Two flourished These fellows always at the first opportunity 
a long keen knife she carried to cut some exchanged their prison stripes for less strik- 
evergreens. ing garbs. 

The intended victim sat on a projecting The girls had been warned not to venture 
crag, an eighth of a mile away. If he had into the wood. But they were not of the 
been an ordinary person, not a convict, one timid sort. Besides, the place was intolera- 
might have supposed he was contemplating bly dull, with the hotel deserted and but few 
the fine scenery that lay within his view; cottagers remaining; they were ready for an 
for he appeared to gaze out over the rugged adventure. They had almost hoped to see a 
hills and fair green valleys. convict. 

The place was wild and solitary, Onone And they saw one; at least, they saw a 
side, a deep unbroken forest; on the other, man—a_ suspicious-looking man. There 
overhanging cliffs and broken declivities, could be no doubt that he was a convict. 
the tall tree-tops slanting for more than a There were not many men about—the moun 
mile down the mountain side. Half-way tain people did not lounge idly around as 
down, in a cleared patch of unfenced ground, this fellow was doing, and, of the men at the 
was a deserted log cabin, the big stick and Springs, three were old; of the two younger, 
clay chimney leaning ready to fall; and one had dyspepsia, the other had rheuma- 
below, in the narrow cove, a thin column of tism, and no one of the five ever got further 
smoke curled up from a rude habitation half than the springs or bowling-alley. 
hid in the timber. When the girls sprang to their feet, the 

Across the gorge, a little back from the man rose too, threw a gun over his shoulder, 
mountain brow, in plain view, yet a quarter and started directly toward them. 
of a mile as the crow flies, stood the empty They louked at one another. Most girls 
hotel and almost empty cottages of Beer- would have run away. 
sheba Springs, once the most charming and =“ He has stolen a gun,” said one. 
popular pleasure-resort on the Cumberland “He might shoot us!” said another, — 
plateau, if not in all the South. “T am not afraid!’ declared Nora Sham 
(29) 
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non, looking defiantly at the approaching 
figure. Yet she was a little pale. 

The wood was unfrequented; a call for 
help would have been in vain. 

The man drew near; it was now too late 
to run. Nora’s companions shrank close to 
her. 

“See how big his coat is!” cried Fanny 
Hawes, under her breath. 

“He might have stolen one to fit him 
better,” returned her sister Susan, trying to 
pick up courage. 

“Hide your watch, Nora!” whispered 
Fanny. 

“‘T shall do nothing of the kind!” scorn- 
fully, surveying with contempt the little man 
in a big coat, coming toward them with his 
head down. 

Nora now bristled with courage. She saw 
the fellow imperfectly through the under- 
brush ; and, to be candid, she thought him a 
half-grown boy. The big coat added to the 
deception. 

She was quickly undeceived. He was a 
grown man, with beard—that is, with a mus- 
tache, a handsome mustache too, turned up 
at the ends with an exquisite twist. So far, 
he had the look of a dandy, but no further. 
He was muscular and formidable enough. 
To these girls, he appeared a great deal 
bigger and stronger than he was. ~ 

Fanny and Susan looked around wildly. 
To fly was impossible. Steep cliffs on the 
right and on the left and behind them—the 
convict in front. 

He might have passed without seeing 
them, for a cluster of ivy almost hid the 
trio. They should have let him pass, if he 
would; Fanny and Susan would have let 
him pass. Nora was impetuous, wrought up, 
and nervous enough to be rash. 

She confronted him. 

“ Halt, sir!” 

Down went the fellow’s gun, up went his 
cap. He bowed low and with grace. His 
figure was erect and supple as an Indian’s, 
with square shoulders, fair sunburnt skin, 
pleasant blue eyes, broad good-natured 
mouth, and—he might have been twentysix. 

Fanny and Susan were in a flutter. 

Nora tried to hide her alarm behind a look 
of severity. 

He had the air of an insolent fellow some- 
what perplexed, yet delighted. He was not 
a bit scared. 


r 


A CONVICT. 


The girls were sure now that he meant to 
rob them. Nora’s hand went instinctively to 
her watch. If she had only hidden it, as 
Fanny bade her! With a mere glance at 
the sisters, his eye rested boldly on her; on 
her pin and watch, she thought. She did not 
know how much brighter than diamonds her 
eyes were. 

“ How can I serve you?” he inquired, in 
an insinuating way and with a broad smile. 
“T shall be delighted.” 

“Lay down your gun, sir!” 

She retained a show of courage, and her 
nervous impetuosity carried her to an 
extreme that almost took her breath. 

Susan and Fanny were ready to scream. 

His blue eyes opened in greater perplexity 
and in greater admiration. Her dark palpi- 
tating beauty dazzled him, rogue that he was. 

“ Lay it down this instant!” she demanded, 
“or we will call our escorts. We know that 
you are an escaped convict, and resistance 
will be useless !” 

These words were not spoken right out, as 
we write them; the speech was a little 
broken and gasping. 

The culprit’s face plainly showed his 
astonisument. He stared from one to 
another. Then slowly a smile, broader than 
ever, broke over his face. 

Nora, in for the worst now, was rather net- 
tled by his cool insolence. 

“Shall we call our escorts, or will you do 
as we bid you?’ 

“T would rather surrender to you,” with 
emphasis on the “ you,” and a look of admi- 
ration so open and cool that her face flushed. 

He stepped forward and handed her the 
fowling-piece. She shrank a little at his 
approach. Fanny and Susan cowered behind 
her. With the arm in her possession, her 
courage rose. She had learned to shoot 
birds on her father’s plantation, and knew 
how to handle a gun. A more dangerous 
criminal than he would now have been in 
danger to presume too far on her being a 
woman. 

“What are you going to do with me?” he 
asked, meekly. 


“Turn you over to the officers of the law.” 


Nora was, of course, the spokesman, 

“You suspect that I am an escaped con- 
vict ?” 

“We know that you are.” 

“Suppose that I-am not?” 
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“ But you are!” decisively. 

“Suppose I assert that I am not?” 

“ We should not believe you.” 

“Ask him where he found the coat,” sug- 
gested Fanny, growing bold. 

“And the trousers and waistcoat,” added 
Susan, growing bold too. 

He shrugged his shoulders, glancing down 
at the big threadbare coat. 

“The coat is a borrowed one.” 

“Borrowed without the owner’s leave. 
And the other articles?” 

“You would not believe me if I were to 
say that they are my own.” 

“Indeed, we would not.” 

“What can I say to convince you of my 
innocence?” 

He turned his fine beseeching eyes on her 
without effect. 

“ Nothing!” 

“ Do what you will with me, but I am an 
innocent person !” 

He looked distressed. 

Susan - relented. He was a handsome 
young villain. A woman never wastes sym- 
pathy on an ugly rogue. He caught her 
eye. His countenance lighted instantly : 

“Intercede for me, kind young lady; you 
will never be sorry, I promise you !” 

“T do feel sorry for him, Nora; he does 
not appear so bad, after all.” 

“Indeed, I am not bad—not so very bad, 
Miss—Miss—Nora!” 

“ How dare you speak my name!” haugh- 
tily. 

“T beg your naidon, Mine Miley — I 
meant no offense, I assure you.” 

He looked crestfallen. 


“He doesn’t know any better,” put in 
Fanny. 

“That is true—indeed, it is! I knew no 
better.” 


He was so ready and yet ingenuous that 
Nora’s manner softened a little. 

“ Why were you sent to prison?” 

“Why was I sent to—to— I fear I could 
not make you understand; the law is so 
uncertain. But really I am innocent!” 

Nora laughed. 

“They all talk that way.” 

“Do they, miss?” 

“As if you didn’t know! And you have 
doubtless been with thieves all your life.” 

He grew red; his eyes fell to the ground. 
Fanny poked Nora with her elbow. Susan 
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pinched her. Seeing the effect of. her 
severity, even the fair captor felt rueful. He 
was plainly hurt and humiliated, even 
though he had no good reason to be. He 
made no reply. He folded his arms on his 
breast with the air of a submissive though 
greatly injured person. 

Nora relaxed. She appeared to think for 
a moment. 

“He cannot be hardened in crime.” 

She spoke slowly, half unconsciously, then 
suddenly asked : 

“ How old are you?” 

“Twentyfive; shall soon be twentysix.” 

‘Suppose we gave you liberty; would you 
give up your evil ways?” 

“No trouble to make promises, miss; to 
keep them is harder.” 

“You would not promise?” 

“T would rather not; I might be tempted 
and break the pledge—then I should worry.” 

Nora laughed; she was pleased with his 
refusal and the manner of it. Her mind 
was almost made up. She looked him over 
critically. He held his hat respectfully in 
his hand. His forehead was broad and 
white, full at the ‘temples, swelling out 
above, graceful in every line, and crowned 
with an abundance of straight, soft, chestnut 
hair. 

Nora glanced irresolutely at Fanny and at 
Susan. They were clearly on his side. 

“What shall we do?” she questioned. 

“Let him go!” Fanny promptly replied. 

“Do!” pleaded Susan. 

“You are at liberty, sir!” 

How his face cleared! It beamed with 
gratitude. What a pleasant countenance 
he really had; all three girls were impressed 
with it. Such a pity he was a convict! 
Nora felt that he must surely in some way 
have been the victim of wrong. She half 
wished she knew the story of his crime and 
conviction. She had been through a prison 
once and seen many of the inmates; he was 
unlike any of them. 

She handed him the gun. 

“T can trust you to return this to its 
owner?” 

“You can trust me.” 

He met her eye without flinching. She 
did not doubt him. She added: 

“Please give us the address of the person 
whose clothes you wear, that we may make 
good the loss.” 
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He gave her the description of a house 
and locality where he said the person lived. 
He smiled oddly; all the time, he fairly 
feasted his eyes upon Nora. He was so 
grateful, she thought. The gratitude of even 
a rogue is agreeable ; and the reader under- 
stands that this was a good-looking rogue. 

Nora gave him a liberal amount of advice 
and admonition, and was about turning 
away. He appeared to have something on 
his mind. He essayed to speak, stopping 
short. 

“What do you wish to say?” encourag- 
ingly. 

“T am—very hungry.” 

“Have you no money to buy food?” 

“Wouldn’t they arrest me if I went any- 
where to get it?” 

“True, they would.” 

“Nora was perplexed. She looked at the 
other girls; they offered no suggestion. 

“We have no food to give you,” she said, 
with a look of pity. 

“No, no, kind lady; I could not think of 
troubling you! I once went two days with- 
out eating; I suppose I can go as long 
now.” 

“* Poor fellow!” cried Fanny. 

“Poor fellow !” echoed Susan. 

It occurred to Nora that the man’s hunger 
might prove a temptation to further theft. 
Somehow he interested her strangely; she 
wanted to do what she could to help him to 
a better life. ‘She conceived an idea, then 
hesitated. She shrank from the thought 
which crossed her mind, Yet why should 
she? She was a daring impulsive girl, and 
her respect for the conventionalities was not 
great. Her interest was aroused, her sym- 
pathies deeply engaged. Need I say that 
she was hardly likely to act prudently under 
such pressure? In a moment, her mind was 
made up. 

“We will give you some food. Follow us 
to a place that I will designate. Wait there. 
Within an hour, we will return.” 

If she still had misgivings, his beaming 
face dispelled them. 

Thus it came about that for one, two, four, 
six days, these imprudent girls harbored the 
convict. 

Sometimes they sat on the broad rocks 
and talked with him while he ate. They 
endeavored to turn these conversations to 
subjects calculated to do him good; yet 
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insensibly other subjects came up, and they 
blushed to find themselves listening with 
lively pleasure to his talk. He had visited 
many odd corners of the world strange to 
them, and had an easy way of describing 
what he had seen. On occasions when he 
did most of the talking, he consumed a great 
while in eating, as any poor fellow might 
with three pairs of bright eyes bent on him 
in unconscious approval, sometimes in won- 
der. 

The girls guarded their secret well. They 
whispered a good deal in a sly way, and 
looked wise when other people were about, 
yet they were not suspected. Commencing 
at breakfast and continuing through the day, 
they pilfered and smuggled from table and 
pantry, a bit at a time, a juicy steak, a 
boiled egg, a choice cut of ham or roast, a 
slice or two of buttered bread, a bunch of 
grapes, a piece of pie, etc., each one a por- 
tion; and in this way they got together a 
tempting allowance, if not a generous one, 
and enough to keep the convict from hunger. 
A place of concealment was provided in 
Nora’s room, and here the food was hidden 


away piecemeal, wrapped in dainty napkins. ° 


Ah, what enjoyable days these girls spent, 
and what cunning rogues they were! What 
sly winks, nods, and sage whisperings they 
indulged in! How many times a day they 
shut and bolted the door and counted every 
precious morsel over with doubts and smiles 
and palpitations. That-villain in the woods 
—how his bosom must have swelled, could 
he have looked in on them! 

Sometimes all three went to take his food; 
again, two only went. Nora never failed to 
go. Twice she went alone—a rash thing for 
a girl to do, no doubt, yet she was not afraid. 
Indeed, she tarried longer on these two occa- 
sions than at other times. Possibly she felt 
greater freedom in talking with and admon- 
ishing him. He expressed a fondness for 
books; they gave him two to read—two good 
books, elevating in tone. Susan was a 
devout girl; she gave him some religious 
tracts, and Fanny gave him a newspaper. 

Deluded girls! 

One evening, about dusk, the stage-coach 
rolled into the straggling village, with a 
stranger seated on the box—a man, young 
and stylish-looking. Now, my fair readers 
know that a real, live, healthy young fellow 
creates a stir when he drops in suddenly on 
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aknot of damsels who have not seen a 
respectable specimen of manhood in weeks, 
A half-dozen of the girls, Nora among the 
number, were out walking. As the coach 
dashed by, an exclamation was heard from 
the stranger; the driver drew his reins, and 
the young fellow sprang lightly to the ground. 

“Tt is Tom! Oh, Tom! Tom!” cried 
Nora, and dashed forward. 

Then the brown mustache brushed her 
pretty lips. 

I will be perfectly candid; the four other 
girls were as jealous as could be. Tom was 
Nora’s brother, a fine young fellow, as gay 
and handsome as he was stylish. From that 
hour, Nora became the most popular girl at 
the Springs, as she ought to have been all 
along. 

Two days later, Tom created another 
flutter among the girls. He announced the 
coming of a friend—a male friend, a young 
fellow fully as gay and good-looking as him- 
self. Tom heaved a sigh, too, in making the 
announcement. 

The twelve or eighteen girls at the Springs 
had wholly spoiled him in fortyeight hours. 
They smiled on him, coaxed him, laid inno- 
cent snares for him, petted him, and did a 
thousand other little things that only lovely 
girls can do to beguile a young fellow and 
fill him with insufferable vanity. 

The expected arrival, however, was an old 
chum of Tom’s; they had been at college 

“together, and he felt bound to greet him with 
a’ good grace. His friend had been in the 
mountains, hunting, for a couple of weeks, 
Tom said. 

Nora was greatly delighted at her brother’s 
coming; the young egotist was her pet and 
favorite, yet I must say that after he came 
she grew strangely quiet, and at times 
absurdly absent-minded. He observed this, 
never having seen her so before, and could 
not account for it. 

The day after he arrived, Nora could find 
no opportunity to keep her—would it seem 
harsh to say “ tryst” ?—with the convict. 

The reader may not quite understand, 
though I have tried to make it quite plain, 
that this was no ordinary convict. A great 
rogue he was, without doubt; yet there was 
something in his make-up that does not 
belong to the common criminal. Girls are 
quick to discern fine traits and qualities not 
plain to other people. My girls—I speak 
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particularly of Nora—may have discovered 
such in this fellow the more readily, inas- 
much as they had not seen a man, excepting 
old or ailing ones, for a number of weeks. 
Hence they observed him closely. 

Nora, the leading spirit in this whole 
affair, on the second day had no more chance 
to slip away than on the first. Tom’s com- 
ing had given her a sudden prominence that 
made all her movements observed. Fanny 
and Susan were specially noticed too, because 
they were Tom’s cousins. Numberless strat- 
agems were now required even to get the food 
as far as Nora’s room, and there it grew stale. 

The girls were in despair. The convict 
would starve, or, believing that they had 
forgotten him, would go away; possibly he 
might be tempted to return to his old life, 
or, driven in search of something to eat, 
might be arrested. Nora did nothing by 
halves; her interest, once engaged, was not 
of the indifferent moderate kind. She had, 
too, a dash of the romantic in her composi- 
tion, and, being young, impetuous, and soft- 
hearted, her feelings outran her judgment. 
Etrange how girls become silly sometimes, 
and in what alittle time too. She began by 
being sorry, then she grew anxious, then 
miserable. A serious state for a girl to be in, 
where a man is concerned, whether rogue or 
prince—and a dangerous state. 

The fellow did not deserve a moment’s 
thought from this beautiful and innocent 
girl. 

Tom’s friend came the next evening. 

In front of the old Beersheba Hotel, a 
little way from it, standing out over the crest 
of the mountain, was a small structure used 
as an observatory. Tom, Nora, Fanny, and 
Susan were seated here. The stars were out 
and the moon was rising like a great ball of 
fire through the trees. 

Tom smoked meditatively ; “Nora gazed 
out over the dark valleys; Fanny and Susan 
chatted and teased Tom, who didn’t deign to 
notice them. 

Thus Tom’s friend came upon them, 
They rushed and seized each other, bc and 
Tom, like a couple of girls. Then followed 
introductions, which, in his excitement, Tom 
came near forgetting : 

“Susan, Fanny, Nora, this is my friend— 
Charles Asbury; Susan and Fanny are the 
charming cousins of whom you have heard, 
and Nora is my madcap sister.” 
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Mr. Asbury shook hands with the girls, 
one at a time. Nora’s hand he held the 
longest, and pressed it more than was proper ; 
she drew it quickly away, and stared at him. 
Susan stared at him too, and so did Fanny. 

He wore a felt hat drawn over his eyes. 

Nora whispered something to Fanny, 
Susan whispered something to Nora. Then 
the three whispered to one another. 

Tom looked indignant; so did Nora, so did 
Susan and Fanny. 

Mr. Asbury sat down innocently. The 
girls, who had sat down, rose at once. Nora’s 
face was very red, though it was dark, and 
nobody could observe the flush. 

“Excuse me, Tom!” she said, icily. 

He was amazed. 

“Excuse us too,” said Fanny and Susan. 

He was speechless. Were these girls 
losing their senses? They were moving 
away. His anger rose. 

“Nora! Girls! What is the meaning of 
this?” he found voice to exclaim. 

“This gentleman may explain, as he can 
best do so,” said Nora, with severe dignity, 
indicating Tom’s friend by a contemptuous 
motion of the hand. She turned her back 
on them. The other girls were going away 
as fast as they could. Asbury was too quick 
for Nora. He planted himself before her. 

“Stop, please! I am ready to explain!” 
he cried, resolutely. ‘“ Hear me, Tom, Nora 
—all of you!” 

Nora was in a high rage, and attempted to 
sweep past him. He held her firmly back. 

He said: 

“A young fellow was hunting in the woods; 
he ran on three girls. Something in his 
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appearance excited suspicion ; they took him 
for an escaped convict. They were plucky 
girls, and demanded his surrender, threaten- 
ing him with their escorts, who were sup- 
posed to be near at hand—he afterward 
discovered they had none. He expostulated, 
claimed to be what he really was—an inoffen- 
sive person. They refused to believe him. 
They were lovely girls; one had hazel eyes, 
the most beautiful he had ever seen. She 
was the leader, and, not loath, he gave her 
his gun. Securing this advantage, the girls 
relented. The prisoner said he was hungry, 
which was true; he had been in the woods 
since breakfast. 

“They brought him something to eat. 
The young fellow was mortal. He fell in 
love, then and there. After that, he hunted 
every day; he was hungry every day; and 
every day the girls brought him a lunckeon. 
He fell deeper in love every day. He is now 
hopelessly in love. She with the hazel eyes 
was your sister, Tom; he—the rogue—was 
your friend, myself! I want her, Tom; may 
I have her?” 

Tom jumped to his feet, waving his hat 
wildly : 

“You shall, by Jove!” 

He caught Nora in his arms—she was 
shaking all over with anger. I think he 
meant to have had the pair kiss and make it 
all up right there, but she wrenched herself 
from him and went flying away. 

She did not speak to Tom for two days; 
did not look at his friend for a day longer. 

For all that, there was a wedding not 
many months afterward, and Susan and 
Fanny were the bridesmaids, 
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BY JEAN LA RUE BURNETT. 


I know that thou art lovely, dear, 
And yet it is not this 

That lends the charm when thou art near, 
And makes thy presence bliss. 


I know thy tender winning ways, 
The graces that are thine; 

But these are subjects for the praise 
Of other tongues than mine. 


T’ve felt the witch’ry of that art 
Which nature gavest thee, 
_ But ’tis not this that moves my heart 
And makes thee dear to me. 


I know that thou art clever too— 
Yea, wise beyond thy years; 
But in this world ’tis seldom true 

That cleverness endears. 


I know that thou art good and kind, 
As innocent as free, 

And yet these virtues I may find 
In others too than thee. 


But still I know my love sincere, 
Although I cannot tell 

The source of my affection, dear, 
Or wherein rests the spell. 
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BY EDGAR 


in New York,” exclaimed Mrs. Mac- 

kenzie Bertram, as she leaned back 
in her steamer-chair on the deck of the 
“Umbria,” with a shiver of disgust. “Our 
American springs always are horrid!” 

The splendid ship was just then slipping 
past a thin pale thread of coast which had 
been declared the shore of Long Island. It 
was late April, but the air was almost as 
chill as winter, and masses of clouds hung 
solemn and iron-hued above a fretful if not 
turbulent sea. Till about two days ago, the 
voyage had been delightfully placid, with 
bland airs fluttering under the bluest of 
heavens. But stout wraps were now needful 
for those who cared to stay on deck, and few 
of the ladies had Mrs. Bertram’s hardihood 
in the way of breasting the chill weather 
at all. 

“Tsn’t that a very sweeping statement?” 
asked one of the several gentlemen grouped 
about her. He was an American of such 
comprehensive patriotism that no mention of 
his country could ever please him except it 
were sugared with the most fulsome praise. 
Besides, there was an Englishman present 
with whom he had been quarreling in a 
series of mild international bouts ever since 
the “ Umbria” had left Liverpool. 

“Tt may be sweeping,” affirmed Mrs. 
Mackenzie Bertram, “but it’s terribly true. 
Some witty Frenchman once said of the 
English summer that it consisted of a hot 
day and a thunder-storm. Of the American 
spring, one might say that it consists of a 
hot day and a succession of raw ones.” 

“ Well,” conceded the Englishman, caress- 


| KNEW it would be horrid weather 
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ing his blonde beard in a reflective manner, 


H “T haveseen some rather bad sort of weather 


out in the old country even during May and 
June.” 

“T should think you had!” cried the 
American. He turned to Mrs. Mackenzie 
Bertram. “Let me take you for a drive in 
Central Park next week, and just see if we 
can’t manage neither to get drenched nor 
frozen.” 

“Oh, you’ll very soon forget me when we 
are both back in New York, Mr. Cart- 
wright!” laughed the lady. “I’m only a 
newspaper-woman here, you know—a scrib- 
bler of correspondence, a dabbler in fashion- 
able items.” 

“You must still remain your charming 
self,” said Mr. Cartwright, with all his 
reputed national gallantry, “whichever side 
of the ocean claims you.” 

“London is always so much pleasanter 
for obscure people like me,” pursued Mrs. 
Bertram, after one of her most brilliant 
smiles. ‘Nobody asks any impudent quest- 
ions there; I’m simply an American woman 
who pays her bills and conducts herself with 
propriety. But New York is always giving 
you that provincial stare of hers through a 
plutocratic eye-glass, and seeming: to ask 
‘Who are you?’ by her very silence, even 
when she dvesn’t express it in the boldest of 
hints.” 

“You would think Mrs. Bertram were a 
nobody in her own country, to hear her 
talk,” said a second American, turning 
toward the Englishman. “ But I assure you 
it isn’t the case.” Then he laughed and 
added: “We happen to be related, and, 
when I tell you that she was a Miss Van 
Wagenen before her marriage, I feel that I 
mention a most important fact.” 

Mrs. Bertram shrugged her handsome 
though matronly shoulders. She herself had 
once also thought that to be a Van Wagenen 
meant an important fact; but, since her 
widowhood, which had thrown her almost 
penniless on the world and forced her to 
seek the only mode of living that promised 
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even a semblance of reali thrft, she had 
grown somewhat bitterly to alter this opinion 

Not that anyone ever found her cynical 
or morose. She had made herself the life 
of the steamer during its recent passage, 
although keenly annoyed at being forced 
home by the editors of the chief Western 
journal to which she contributed, because of 
their wish that she should “do” our own 
watering-places that year, instead of writing 
about the glories of Rotten Row or the 
Champs Elysées. 

In her loud, metallic, yet by no means 
vulgar style, she had won over nearly every- 
body on the ship. She was a woman who 
abhorred solitude and who would have pre- 
ferred the company of a clod rather than no 
male society at all, though perhaps there 
were moments with her when the clod would 
have been preferable to the cleverest member 
of her own sex. For this reason, she now 
and then felt piqued by the coolness of two 
masculine passengers, both of whom had 
addressed her—since she had made their 
doing so almost unavoidable—and with the 
greatest courtesy as well, yet both of whom 
had shown a subsequent reserve that Cynthia 
Van Wagenen Bertram by no means relished. 

“But, my dear Mrs. Bertram,” a certain 
lively and somewhat pretty young blonde 
had said, “these two gentlemen, Mr. Engle- 
hardt and Mr. Waldorf, have treated every- 
body on board with the same polite avoid- 
ance. For my part, I’ve been simply dying 
to know Mr. Englehardt! I think he’s so 
awfully handsome; don’t you?” 

This conversation took place one afternoon 
in the dining-saloon of the steamer, and just 
then it chanced that the person whose name 
was on the lips of Mrs. Bertram’s companion 
passed through that apartment. He bowed 
with a quiet air of dignity to the ‘two ladies, 
presently disappearing. He certainly was a 
man of the finest build, tall and athletic- 
looking, with golden beard and mustache, 
and with features of chiseled symmetry. 

“Yes,” murmured Mrs. Bertram, after he 
had taken his quick departure. ‘‘He cer- 
tainly is the handsomest German I have 
ever seen. He looks as if he might be a 
prince in disguise. But I’ve met certain 
German grandees, by the bye, and some of 
them have been prodigies of ugliness. His 
friend, Mr. Waldorf, is interesting too, but 
in a totally different manner.” 


The young girl tossed her head. 


“Mr, 
Waldorf?” she returned, a little contemptu- 


ously. ‘‘Oh, he’s quite ordinary, If Mr, 


Englehardt were .a prince in disguise, his — 


fellow-traveler might be his secretary, you 
know, or something in that line.” 

“T hardly agree with you there,” replied 
Mrs. Bertram, with a musing smile on her 
clear-cut lips and a negative motion of her 
graceful well-poised head. “Mr. Waldorf, 
though a trifle too pale and with a rather 
too gloomy expression in his large dark eyes, 
is nevertheless extremely distinguished.” 

The truth was, these two young German 
gentlemen, who spoke English perfectly 
though with the inseparable accent of their 
race, had wrought her not a little annoyance 
during the voyage. She was a woman who 
could never endure the thought that age 
had begun to pale her distinct charms, 
Well past forty, she looked scarcely seven- 
and-thirty, and she had long ago grown 
accustomed to have every man on whom she 
smiled pay her his complimentary deference. 
Neither of these two very prepossessing 
strangers had paid her any actual deference 
at all, and it irritated her to think that they 
were perhaps personages of high standing 
in their own country, concerning whom she 
would hear during the next few weeks. 

No one on the steamer could tell her any- 
thing definite regarding them. But just 
after landing, and while she was about to 
enter a cab on the completion of her concerns 
with the custom-house officers, it happened 
that she swiftly learned something very 
definite indeed. : 

“You don’t mean to tell me it’s you?” 
she exclaimed, to a tall sallow man of exces- 
sively refined demeanor, who had just 
approached her on the big luggage-crowded 
wharf. 

“Yes, it’s nobody else,” was the answer. 
And Livingston Douglass, a man whom she 
had known since her early days as a society- 
belle in New York, shook her hand with 
gentle warmth. 

“Oh,” exclaimed Mrs. Bertram, “I’ve 
been a perfect wretch! I caught a glimpse 
of you, Livingston, just as we were all 
thronging on the tender.at the Liverpool 
dock. But after we’d got on the ‘Umbria,’ 
| ar 

“You ceased to think of me,” supplied 
the gentleman, as she embarrassedly paused. 
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“My dear Cynthia,” he went on, “I only 
wish I could have forgotten myself during 
the voyage. But it’s always just like this 
with me. Even on the tender, I begin to 
feel deadly ill, and I can never do more than 
lie like a log in my berth until the steamer 
stops dead-still in port.” 

“Oh, I remember how often you’ve told 
me what a wretched sailor you are !”’ faltered 
Mrs. Bertram, with sincere ruefulness. After 
that, they talked about their recent trip for 
a little while, and then, seeing the two Ger- 
mans, who stood in consultation with an offi- 
cial beside several opened trunks, she begged 
Mr. Livingston Douglass to tell her if the 
knew anything of their real standing abroad. 
“You’re such a thorough cosmopolitan,” she 
went on; “you’ve roamed Europe so often, 
in spite of your horrid sea-sickness. He’s 
very handsome, isn’t he?” She meant Mr. 
Englehardt, whose height was at least two 
inches above that of his companion, and 
whose golden beard gleamed richly in the 
clear morning light. 

“Do you think him so very handsome?” 
asked Douglass, whose gaze was upon Mr. 
Waldorf, though his hearer was not aware of 
this. “And is it possible you didn’t find out 
who he is?” 

“Find out? No. The names on the 
steamer-list were Mr. Englehardt and Mr. 
Waldorf. You don’t mean that those names 
were false?” 

“Oh, one can’t tell how many names these 
big German swells have; sometimes they’re 
legion. I only know him. I recognized 
him instantly at the Adelphi Hotel in Liver- 
pool, the night before we sailed. I’d seen 
him three years ago, at a very select ball in 
Berlin, to which our Minister with great 
difficulty got me a ticket. He’s a rather 
near connection of the German Emperor.” 

“You don’t mean it!” breathed Mrs. Ber- 
tram. 

“ Oh, indeed, yes,” returned Douglass, tap- 
ping his forehead. “The title is a very old 
and high one. I should not have forgotten 
it. Oh, no; I knew I hadn’t! Prince 
Henry of Ingolstadt—that’s it. His brother, 
the reigning Grand Duke, has lately had a 
quarrel with him. It was in all the English 
papers ; didn’t you see the account of it?” 

“Now that you remind me, I’m sure that 
I did,” said Mrs. Bertram. “ Was not the 
quarrel. owing to a morganatic marriage 


which the Grand Duke wished to contract?” 
“Precisely. Prince Henry spoke up in 
great indignation, and declared that all mor- 
ganatic marriages were a remnant of semi- 
barbarism. The Grand Duke replied that 
he was a remnant of semi-barbarism himself 
—or at least so runs the story—and that the 
lady on whom he wished matrimonially to 
bestow his hand was not of fine enough 
birth to become his duchess. Whereupon 
the younger brother declared that, if he 
married this lady morganatically, he and the 
Duke must become strangers for the rest of 
their lives.” 
“Oh, wasn’t that splendidly plucky in 
him!” broke forth Mr. Douglass’s listener. 
“Well, for the younger brother of a Ger- 
man Grand Duke, it was rather plucky, 
there isn’t a doubt. But, in Prince Henry’s 
case, I suppose the usual conditions were a 
little altered. He’s enormously rich, you see, 
in his own right, having inherited I don’t 
know how many million marks from his 
mother, who was a Russian lady and who 
for some. reason disliked her eldest-born. 
And now they say that he’s coming to this 
country with a passionate reverence for its 
republican institutions and a decided notion 
of settling down here and marrying.” 
Greatly to Mrs, Bertram’s annoyance, she 
was driven away from the wharf without 
bidding farewell to the gentleman whom she 
now called “Herr Englehardt” in silent 
mental sarcasm. His incognito seemed to 
her an affair of the most romantic sort just 
then, and yet it was a fact that new events 
and crowding worriments for several weeks 
drove completely from her head. Her prin- 
cipal editorial employer was a good deal of 
a tyrant, though his payments were liberal 
enough to gild the manacles with which he 
bound her. “ You are always sending me to 
races and horse-shows and dog-shows,” she 
complained, one day, ‘“‘ besides rushing me 
off at ten minutes’ notice to Boston or Phila- 
delphia. But here is May half gone, and, 
before I begin doing the watering-places, I 
must have a little rest and a little quiet with 
my sister—Mrs. Leveridge—whom I’ve not 
yet seen since my return from Europe.” 
Mrs. Leveridge was in a pretty though 
somewhat small hotel which nestled amid the 
very heart of the Catskills, and she had been 
there since the middle of April, with her two 
daughters, Emmeline and Phyllis. 
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“We vegetate here,” she had written her 
sister, “and of course would never have 
come to such an out-of-the-way spot but for 
the lien we have on the hotel and grounds 
through my poor dead Richard. It costs us 
nothing, and the proprietor — Richard’s 
former partner, you know, in this rather 
deplorable hotel-scheme—is exceedingly 
kind. Of course, too, it is an enchanting 
place. If the people were only enchanting 
as well, Cynthia! But alas! they are either 
deadly slow or depressingly vulgar.” 

Mrs. Bertram felt this last sentence to be 
an exaggeration while she read it. She 
knew her sister so well; they were opposite 
as the poles in their estimates of “ people.” 
Mrs. Leveridge, like herself, had become an 
impecunious widow after a marriage in-early 
life. But Mrs. Leveridge, with the wreck of 
her dead husband’s once handsome fortune, 
had done little except bewail her fate and 
watch with ambitious ardor the growing 
beauty of her eldest daughter Emmeline. 
Mrs. Bertram, on the other hand, with not 
even the wreck of a fortune to remind her 
of past opulence, had gone earnestly to work 
and reaped a moderate amount of dollars 
and a very large share of enjoyment. 

“The place is lovely, Caroline,” she said, 
after her first day had been spent at the 
Arcady Hotel. ‘These hills and the chang- 
ing lights on them, with the delicious breeze 
that one so incessantly gets here, are simply 
adorable. I only wish I could stay with you 
all summer.” 

“My dear Cynthia!” was the reply, as a 
smile of disbelief crossed Mrs. Leveridge’s 
face, which gleamed more faded and less 
genial of look than her sister’s ; “ the idea of 
you speaking like that—you, who are going 
to visit all the watering-places!” Here the 
speaker slightly sighed. “Of course, I can’t 
get used to your being a newspaper-woman, 
but—” 

“Oh, never mind the ‘ newspaper-woman,’ 
Caroline,” broke in Mrs. Bertram. “I 
manage to make a decent living out of it, 
you know, in spite of your pet way of casting 
my profession at me about ten times a year.” 

“T? Oh, Cynthia! How can you? I—” 

“Certainly; yes. You honor me for it, and 
all that,” was the second interruption. ‘I 
understand perfectly.” Mrs. Bertram pro- 
nounced these words with a placid dryness, 
but instantly her manner altered to its usual 


brisk gayety. “The girls are looking so 
well, both of them,” she went on, “Phyllis 
particularly.” 

“Phyllis?” murmured Mrs. Leveridge, in 
a half-wondering way. “Oh, she always 
looks the same. But Emmeline, my dear! 
Don’t you think she is unusually lovely this 
year?” 

“Yes,” assented Mrs. Bertram. And just 
then the two girls joined them where they 
sat on a corner of the wide piazza that was 
comfortably shaded from the sun. 

Phyllis was the younger of Mrs. Lever- 
idge’s two daughters, They had been playing 
tennis together on the Jawn, and Emmeline 
had suddenly declared herself tired of the 
game. At once, Phyllis had consented to 
return indoors, meekly carrying an aban- 
doned jacket of her sister’s, besides the balls 
and bats. Emmeline never thought of carry- 
ing anything when Phyllis was near by, to 
relieve her of the burden. 

“You're tired, my dear,” said Mrs, Ley- 
eridge, as Emmeline threw herself languidly 
into a chair. 

“Yes, I am,” replied the elder Miss Ley- 
eridge. “The sun out there was very fatigu- 
ing, mamma.” 

Sle did not look overheated, however. 
She was what many people would have called 
a perfect beauty. Her face was one faultless 
creamy-tinted oval, and her big blue eyes 
glowed forth from it with mild vacant 
splendor. Her figure was slim yet of exqui- 
site proportions, and her delicate hands, with 
their taper fingers on which the pink filbert 
nails gleamed lustrous, were fitting comple- 
ments of her true-molded arms. 

Phyllis went to her sister’s side and began 
gently to stroke the girl’s gold-threaded 
chestnut hair, which exercise had somewhat 
displaced. 

“ Emmeline feels the sun more than I do,” 
said Phyllis, looking at her mother and her 
aunt. Then she stooped and whispered 
something in Emmeline’s ear. 
smiled indolently and nodded a “yes,” At 
once, Phyllis glided from the room. 

To Mrs. Bertram, she was by far the more 
charming of the two. Not quite so tall as 
Emmeline, she held herself without a trace 
of the other’s languor. Her eyes- were a 
very dark blue, and a smile would light her 
face with a wonderful hearty richness. 
There, perhaps, her marked physical charms 
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ended; and yet she was a damsel whose 
presence breathed sincerity, sweet temper, 
and a total freedom from the faintest self- 
conscious trace. 

She returned before iong, with a glass of 
iced lemonade, which she handed to Emme- 
line, who lifted it to her lips with a glad 
little cry. “Oh, you dear good Phyllis!” 
she said; and Phyllis began softly stroking 
her hair once more while she drank it. 

An hour or so later, when Mrs. Bertram 
was again alone with her sister, “ Why,” she 
said to Mrs. Leveridge, “do you‘ always 
make such a difference between your two 
daughters ?” 

“Difference, my dear Cynthia? What do 
you mean?” 

“Phyllis waits on Emmeline like a serv- 
ant.” 

“Oh, no! But Emmeline has never 
been strong. Lilies never are strong, and 
Emmeline is just like a lily. Phyllis adores 
her, just as I do.” 

“And Emmeline accepts the adoration you 
both proffer. It’s very odd.” 

“Qdd?” murmured Mrs. Leveridge. “I 
don’t think so at all. She is our darling— 
our pride! She is going to make a great 
marriage some day—though, heaven knows, 
this monotonous nook in the mountains 
doesn’t give the dear girl much chance. It’s 
almost as bad—though not quite—as our 
modest little Fortyseventh Street flat. 
Emmeline should have at least fifteen hun- 
dred dollars a year to dress on. She should 
go to all the Patriarch balls and Assemblies. 
It’s dreadful that she can’t.” 

“And pray why isn’t it dreadful, Cynthia, 
that Phyllis can’ t?” 

“Oh, Phyllis’s tastes are quiet. Besides, 
she’s not a glorious heauty like Emmeline. 
She takes that for granted.” 

Mrs. Bertram laughed. “ Yes, poor girl,” 
came her reply, “I’m afraid she takes it 
entirely too much for granted.” 

But Phyllis, with her books and her water- 
color sketchings out-of-doors, was prepared 
always to remain the most voluntary and 
uncomplaining background of her sister. 
Sometimes Emmeline would come forth and 
watch her, in a slightly bored way, while she 
painted. Sometimes she would read aloud 
to Emmeline while the latter lay in a ham- 
mock under the trees and fell into a doze 
induced by the spell of her dulcet modulated 
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voice. Phyllis never dreamed of complain- 
ing that Emmeline was more important in 
the household than was she herself. Since 
she had been a little girl, this making much 
of Emmeline had gradually grown a part of 
her education, her creeds, her impulses. All 
the tidbits of life must be saved for Emme- 
line; that went without saying. She, Phyllis, 
must take a second place. Why not? It 
was a matter of course. 

“T did not know,” mused Mrs. Bertram, 
one day, as she watched the two girls 
together, “that there could possibly be a 
Cinderella who so entirely enjoyed her 
servile position.” 

The hotel had meanwhile begun to fill 
with people who were of domestic and inex- 
pensive tastes, yet by no means of the odious 
kind that Mrs. Leveridge chose to consider 
them. On a certain evening, about a week 
after the commencement of Mrs. Bertram’s 
sojourn at the “Arcady,” Phyllis, just as the 
first dinner-gong had sounded through the 
halls, met her aunt on the main staircase, 
with flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes. 

“Oh, Aunt Cynthia!” she burst. forth, in 
a kind of exclamatory whisper. “Two such | 
charming gentlemen have arrived by the last 
stage-coach! Emmeline and I were standing 
on the piazza when they got out. One of 
them is wonderfully fine-looking. The other 
—well, he isn’t so tall, but he has very dark 
and very soft eyes, and seems just as high- 
bred and refined as his companion. But, 
the moment the awfully handsome one saw 
Emmeline, he started in the queerest way, 
just as if something had struck him. And 
then he smiled, and Em smiled too, and he 
took his friend’s arm and went with him into 
the hall. A little while after they had regis- 
tered, Em and I stole to the desk and read 
their names. They’re Germans, as we'd 
already made up our minds that they were, 
and one has signed himself Englehardt, the 
other Waldorf.” 

“You don’t tell me!” murmured Mrs. 
Bertram. And then, while Phyllis looked 
at her eagerly as though expecting more 
information concerning these strangers from 
an aunt whose travels and social exploits 
appeared to make her know half the civilized 
globe, this discreet kinswoman added: 

“Ycs, my dear, I came over with them on 
the steamer.” 

“Oh, aunt, you know them, then?” 
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“Slightly. They are very reserved, how- 
ever, and I’m afraid you will hardly like 
them so well after you have met them.” 

“Oh, I wasn’t thinking of myself,” said 
Phyllis, with one of her sweet candid looks. 

Mrs. Bertram laughed and patted her on 
the cheek. “ You were thinking of Emme- 
line, of course.” 

“Yes, aunt. She does so bore herself up 
here, poor Emmeline.” 

“Ts it possible? And why, little self- 
sacrificing Cinderella, do you not bore 
yourself just as well?” 

“T, aunt? Oh, I’ve my painting, poor as 
it is, and then I’m fonder of books than 
Em.” 

“Whose preferences lie, you infer, in the 
direction of handsome German gentlemen 
with golden beards,” laughed Mrs. Bertram. 

Inwardly she was palpitating. What a 
chance for Caroline to manoeuvre now! 
Prince Henry of Ingolstadt here in this 
obscure little hotel! It seemed almost 
incredible. Should she tell her sister? 
And, if she did, would Caroline recklessly 
lose her head? A bird of such precious 
plumage might easily be scared away by any 
imprudent act. 

Meals at the Arcady were served at rather 
modish hours. Mrs. Bertram and _ her 
daughter rarely entered the large dining- 
room before half-past six o’clock. This 
evening, they and Mrs. Bertram had no 
sooner taken their seats than it became 
evident that the two new guests were being 
shown by the head waiter to the same table. 
Emmeline and Phyllis exchanged glances. 
By this time, Englehardt had recognized 
Mrs. Bertram. Then he turned to his friend 
and murmured a few words in German, at 
which the latter started. “Ah! true,” he 
said. After that, they both came forward to 
greet Mrs. Bertram. 

During the next hour, that lady was never 
mere completely her native, breezy, affable 
self. She did not merely introduce the two 
new-comers to Mrs. Leveridge and her 
daughters; she deftly turned the conversa- 
tion into just those channels which rendered 
it least factitious and constrained. She 
gayly declared that their tableful would now 
become a little family group all by itself, 
and, almost before either of them was aware, 
she had disposed Englehardt next to Emme- 
line, and Waldorf at the side of Phyllis. 
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“ Pray tell us what happy stroke of luck 
brought you to this out-of-the-way place,” 
she presently said, addressing Englehardt 
more than his fellow-tourist. 

Englehardt glanced toward Waldorf as he 
replied: “ We were both reared among the 
mountains in our own land, and, when the 
weather grew very hot in New York, we 
longed to have a glimpse of some of your 
mountains here.” 

“But you came to so very quiet a resort 
as the Arcady!” observed Mrs. Leveridge, 
“Pray, why was that?” 

“Ah, madam,” said Waldorf, “‘it was pre- 
cisely because we had heard the Arcady was 
quiet that we came to it.” 

Mrs. Bertram shook her finger playfully at 
Englehardt. She had from the first paid 
him the more heed. He had originally 
appealed to her by his superb virile beauty, 
and, now that this princely glamor was 
thrown about him, his companion seemed 
very insignificant and ordinary at his side. 

“ But I do hope,” she said, “that you are 
not going to behave as unsociably here as you 
did on the ‘Umbria.”? You were terribly 
cruel while there. I know of at least four 
maidens who were broken-hearted at your 
coldness !” 

He did not seem at all cold to one partic- 
ular maiden that evening, however, but 
walked about the grounds with her for a 
good while, as a great golden crescent slowly 
drooped through greenish crystal air, and the 
lovely hills lifted their billowy yet moveless 
purpie for miles and miles below. In the 
meantime, Waldorf walked with Phyliis, 
who was quite shy about accepting his 
society. She liked him; she thought his 
dark thoughtful eyes and his air of extreme 
intelligence and high-breeding far more 
attractive than the rather sensational beauty 
and muscularity of Englehardt. But she 
had never been accustomed to receive atten- 
tions like these. Only a few months past 
her eighteenth year, she had as yet scarcely 
known the meaning of the word “society.” 
This was partly on account of her mother’s 
slender purse, and partly because every effort 
which Mrs. Leveridge could make to give 
either of her girls a chance of being seen and 
admired was put forth in favor of Emmeline 
alone. 


Mrs. Bertram and her sister meanwhile ' 


sat together on the piazza. The former 
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THREE 


knew very well that the arrival of these two 


nice-looking Teutons had put the mother of 


Emmeline and Phyllis into a secret flutter. 


Mrs. Leveridge tried hard to appear as if 


nothing at all out of the ordinary had 
happened, but soon the force of her inward 
excitement betrayed itself. 

“Oh,” she presently burst forth, “I do wish, 
Cynthia, that you knew more akout our two 
foreigners. They seem perfect gentlemen, 
of course; but then, you know, one hears 
all sorts of stories regarding impostures and 
deceptions .practiced in precisely this way.” 

Mrs. Bertram felt now as if she must 
speak. ‘ Well,” she began, in a low voice, 
“T can assure you of one thing, Caroline— 
Herr Englehardt, the gentleman with the 
picturesque golden beard, is an impostor.” 

Mrs. Leveridge rose hastily. “Oh, Cyn- 
thia! And you knew this! You—” 

“Sit down, my dear Caroline!” Mrs. 
Bertram pushed her sister back into the 
chair she had just quitted. “I must explain 
my statement. It’s very susceptible of 
explanation. You foolish Caroline! What 
were you going to do? Rush off and seize 
your bairns, as if they were in the clutches 
ofademon? Oh, I assure you, Herr Engle- 
hardt isnodemon. He’s merely an incognito 
prince.” 

“A prince?” echoed Mrs. Leveridge; and 
she caught convulsively the arm of her 
sister. “ What do you mean, Cynthia?” 

“T’ll tell you,” came the reply, “if you 
will find somewhere in the hotel a little 
arnica, and bathe for me the arm that you’ve 
just hurt.” 
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“Oh, Cynthia! 
like this ?” 

“How, Caroline, can you assault me— 
bruise me—as you’ve done?” 

“Are you—are you serious ?” 

“About my arm? Very.” 

“ No—about this Mr. Englehardt’s being 
a prince in disguise.” 

Mrs. Bertram gave a short, cold, clucking 
kind of laugh. She was very fond of her 
sister. She had been wont to say that they 
were both companions in misfortune, and 
that, as Misses Van Wagenen, they should 
each have married millionaires and drunk 
afternoon tea with one another in Fifth 
or Madison Avenue mansions, out of the 
choicest porcelain cups. But now she per- 
ceived that the ring of her laugh had been 
cruel, and she suddenly repented it. 

“Caroline,” she said, “he is a prince. He 
is Prince Henry of Ingolstadt.” Then she 
told all that she had learned from Livingston 
Douglass on the wharf.of the Cunard steam- 
ers. And, while watching her sister’s per- 
turbed face, she at length continued : 

“He seems very plainly to have been 
already attracted by Emmeline. I suppose 
you’re not at all surprised by that. You’ve 
so often told me that, if she could have been 
brought out in the right way, she would have 
made a great match in no time.” 

Mrs. Leveridge gave no response what- 
ever. She had slightly drooped her head, 
as if mutely praying that her beloved and 
faultless Emmeline might in due time 
become the Princess Henry of Ingolstadt. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 


How can you treat me 


THREE YEARS AGO. 


BY MARIA CALLAHAN, 


¥. 
THREE years ago, 

My eyes first met your own of sunny blue, 
That, laughing down upon me, stole away 
My heart, my love, my peace; yet ah! I long 
So keenly for that happy golden day 

Three years ago. 


TI. 
Three years ago, 
My hand was clasped in one so firm and true, 
While drowsy crickets sang their evening hymn, 
And o’er the pond the full moon silently 
Threw flickering beams across the pathway dim, 
Three years ago. 


Von. CI—3. 


II. 
Three years ago, 
Where honeysuckle scented all the air, 
There in the dusk your lips first met my: own, 
And ’gainst my heart your heart beat tenderly 
When we first kissed, that summer night alone, 
Three years ago. 


IV. 
Three years ago! 
Time ne’er can dim the splendor of those nights, 
Those golden hours, though bitter was their cost. 
Yet gladly would I bear the after pain 


Could they return, when first I loved and Jost, 
Three years ago! 











SIR FRISKY. 


BY MISS EMMA 8s, THOMAS. 

















Srrk Frisky went calling, Full soon, when the world 
One day, bright and gay, Shall be choosing atween, 
With his countenance smiling, They will choose on my side, 
All gorgeous array ; Mister Frisky, I ween. 
For his lady-loves, aye ! Dear Frisky, so gladly 
He could count by the score, I welcome you here, 
And his friends by the million ; For full many a day 
Nay, possibly more, Have I wished you were near— 


Sir Frisky was happy 
As happy could be, 

And his day-star shone bright; 
For the cats, don’t you see ?— 





With fuss and commotion, 
With din and ado, 

Had all gone a-hunting, 
Like me and like you— 


Afar out in the world 

For what lieth most near; 
So Frisky was happy, 

Sans trouble, sans fear. 








But Nick looks with envy; 
Ah, ha! Mister Beau, 

I'll soon lay that pride 
And that vanity low ; 


(42) 
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With your gay dashing manners, 
- Your bright smiling face, 

Oh! you win all the world 
With your beauty and grace. 


But, dear, let me whisper 
: A word for your good ; 
Your whiskers, dear Frisky, 
Are not a la mode. 


With one snip of my scissors, 
Just so—you’ll allow ? 

One glimpse in this hand-glass 
Will show you just how. 








‘ What! Oh! you don’t like it? 
I’m laughing at you? 
Well, dear Mister Frisky, 
You’ve told it quite true; 





Your pomp and your pride Oh, dear Mister Frisky! 

For full many a day, Ah! won’t you let go? 
You'll find, with your beauty, 
/ Have vanished away. 


I promise, dear Frisky, 
An elixir most true 
From the world, Mister Frisky, Shall repair for you fully 
When shorn of your charms, The mischief I rue! 
You'll get the cold shoulder, 


o late your repentance; 
And not open arms. Too late yo omgroes. 


For, mischief once done, 
Instead of caresses, It can ne’er be recalled: 
You'll get-— Oh! oh! oh! And vengeance is won. 
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Poor Nicky has vanished, 
All tailless and shorn ; 

Should you happen to meet him, 
Some bright sunny morn— 


Poor misguided Nicky ! 
Just tell him for me 

That beauty and brightness 
And gladness, all three— 


Are not for our making 
Or marring, I trow; 

When envy or malice 
Shall show us just how. 


For re-action and action, 
Are equal, you see, 

In opposing directions, 
And so it must be: 


The missile aimed outward 
Must surely come back— 

Each deed of unkindness 
Retrace its own track ; 


And whether the doer 
Be people or rats, 

Though claws may be hidden, 
Like dear pussy-cat’s— 


Under softest of fur, 
The wound is the same; 

And the world sees with fear 
The source whence they came. 


So, little folks, big folks, 
Yes—rats, cats, and all, 

May e’en read a lesson 
In Nicky’s sad fall. 
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BY MINNA 


WHERE yonder river blossoms forth 
In many a silver sail, 

Long since upon the desert sand 
A youth lay faint and pale, 

And from his parched and swollen lips 
Burst forth the wailing cry: 

“One goblet of the crystal wave, 

Just one—before I die !” 


Then rose his beauteous bride and kissed 
The death-dews from his hair, 
And up she caught a golden cup 
Set thick with rubies rare, 
And out across the sand she went; 
It scorched her tender feet, 
And fiercely on her dazzled eyes 
The blinding sunlight beat. 





THE RIVER. 





IRVING, 





At dusk returning, lo! aloft 
The brimming cup she bore, 

But ere she reached the sufferer’s side 
Her failing strength gave o’er. 

She stumbled, and her precious charge 
Went rolling from her hand, 

And all the water flowing out 
Was swallowed by the sand. 


But from the spot a river sprung 
And gayly danced along, 

With diamond ripples on its breast, 
And shallows full of song. 

Its banks were draped in living green 
When dawned the smiling day, 

And gratefully the travelers drunk 
And rode upon their way. 


(45) 
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PRETTY LITTLE WIDOW. 


BY GEORGIA GRANT. 


in the little church at Chilverton, and 

immediately afterward went abroad. 
The doctors said it was the only chance of 
life for Ralph Chilvers, and a very doubtful 
one at that: if he staid in England, he could 
live but a short time. 

Perhaps it was just as well they went; 
for, as Miss Harriet confessed to her younger 
brother, “It would have been difficult to 
be nice to her.” In fact, all their intimates 
thought it was rather hard on the family. 
The two brothers, with their maiden sister 
to keep house for them, had lived together 
at Oakwood so long, and Ralph was such a 
settled bachelor, that the break. must have 
been extremely unwelcome to the other two. 

Miss Harriet, who was not very old—only 
used to thinking herself so—had quite 
decided in her mind that Arthur should 
marry his cousin Juliet Denbigh, who lived 
with them, and make his room at Oakwood. 
It wofild be so delightful to see their children 
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: ae were married early in the spring, 


growing up, and she and Ralph would 
make an ideal uncle and aunt! But 
one day a pretty young creature, whom 
nobody knew anything about, came to 
their neighbors as governess, and all 
Miss Harriet’s pleasant dreams were 
rudely shattered. It was hard enough 
to see her poor brother’s health break- 
ing down so fast; but to fear that it 
also meant the estate’s passing out 
of the hands of Arthur, into those of 
a stranger and her children, made it 
-harder still. Then, too, it was almost 
impossible to believe that her new 
sister-in-law had not been actuated 
by mercenary motives. The thing 
that most provoked Miss Harriet was 
Juliet Denbigh’s indifference in the 
matter. As Arthur’s cousin and be- 
trothed wife, she should have known 
what the marriage meant to him, and 
have resented it accordingly. This 
she did not do, for Juliet was a very 
unpractical person—almost fatuously 
blind to her own interests and the 
machinations of others. So, while the brother 
and sister struggled to conceal their feel- 
ings and treat their unwelcome sister-in-law 
in the proper way, listening to Ralph’s 
entreaties that everything should go on the 
“same as usual, and knowing how impossible 
that was, Miss Denbigh received the bride 
with genuine sisterly kindness and regretted 
her departure in all sincerity. 

The newly married pair went at once to 
the South of France, but Ralph Chilvers 
lived only a little over two months. Neither 
his brother nor sister was with him, the end 
came so suddenly; and, by the time the 
news reached them, the young widow was 
alone in a foreign land, her husband resting 
in a foreign grave. 

“ Of course, you must go and bring Nettie 
home,” said Miss Harriet to her brother, 
with her usual keen sense of duty and right. 

“Yes, indeed, poor thing!” echoed Juliet, 
in such a sympathizing tone that Miss 
Harriet felt a sense of irritation. 
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“T suppose so,” admitted Arthur. Then 
he went on, with that happy unconsciousness 
of the future which, while it conduces so 
- much to our present bliss, gives a keener 
edge to the irony of fate: “ I cannot imagine 
what Ralph saw in her!” 

He made the journey, however, and in a 
short time returned, bringing his sister-in- 
law with him, The moment Miss Harriet 
saw the pretty young widow in her becoming 
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When Miss Harriet returned to the 
library, she found the pair she had left 
talking sympathizingly about the widow. 

In the weeks that followed, did Miss 
Denbigh notice any change in Arthur 
Chilvers? If she did, she gave no sign of it. 
Was it stupidity or wisdom that made her 
treat Mrs. Nettie with the same unyarying 
kindness? Miss Harriet could not tell. 

One morning, the widow had a headache 








mourning undisturbed by travel, appealing 
in the most pathetic way to Arthur’s protec- 
tion, she felt a prophetic intuition of what 
was going to happen. Mrs. Nettie clung 
prettily to the two women and wept grace- 
fully in her dainty handkerchief. 

“She is tired, poor thing, but she has 
borne up beautifully,” Mr. Chilvers remarked 
aside to his sister, and she immediately car- 
ried off the object of all this solicitude to 
the room which had been prepared for her. 


and did not make her appearance in the 
breakfast-room until late. Mr. Chilvers was 
still there reading the newspaper, but Juliet 
had gone to her room to get ready for a walk, 
while his sister was attending to some house- 
hold duties. Going back a half-hour later 
to see whether Mrs. Nettie had breakfasted 
well, Miss Harriet was astonished to see 
Mrs. Jarvis, the housekeeper, standing by 
the table in .a’ very determined attitude. 
The widow was handling her fan in ae@epre- 
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cating pretty way, while Arthur, having “The change in Mrs. Chilvers’s room, 
thrown his newspaper aside, had risen and mum,” 
was twisting his mustache, a trick of his “Did you not want it made, Nettie?” 
when he was perplexed or annoyed. Mrs. Miss Harriet’s tone was low and quiet. 

Jarvis was saying : “ No, sister,” 


answered the widow, a little 

plaintive note in her voice; 
“but it really does not mat- 
ter in the least.” 

“You shall have it ar- 
ranged just as you want it. 
Excuse me, Nettie, but I 
understood you wished to 
have it altered.” 

“That isn’t the point, Har- 
riet,” interposed her brother, 

“Jarvis refused to take 
any orders from Nettie.” 

“When I had the oppo- 
site from you, mum,” spoke 
up the housekeeper. “I’m 
too old to have a new mis. 
tress,” 

“Come with me, Jarvis,” 
said Miss Harriet, sternly; 
“T wish to speak with you.” 
Then, as she followed the 
old servant from the room, 
she turned to her sister-in- 
law. “Iam very sorry this 
has occurred, Nettie; I will 
make Jarvis understand her 
duty.” 

“Don’t go to any trouble 
on my account, sister,’ was 
the reply. 

Mrs. Chilvers’s limpid 
blue eyes were full of un- 
shed eyes, and she flourished 
a dainty little bit of lace and 
cambric in the most pathetic 
way. 

Perfectly conscious that 
her brother was soothing the 
widow—hurt, indignant, and 
knowing that he thought her 
disagreeable—Miss Harriet 
hurried away to bring the 
housekeeper to reason. It 
would have been a comfort 
to confide her woes to Juliet 

“But Miss Harriet told me to make the Denbigh; but, if that young lady was blind, 
change, mum.” it seemed a pity to open her eyes, 

“What change, Jarvis?” . Things went on from bad to worse, as Miss 

At the sound of her mistress’s voice, the Harriet would have phrased it, while summer 
housekeeper turned with a look of relief. deepened into autumn, and autumn into 
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winter. 
lovers took a walk. Their way lay by the 


One snowy December morning, the 


church-yard where Ralph Chilvers was 
buried, and, as they approached, they saw a 
familiar figure standing near the stone steps 
in the wall by which a person could enter. 

“It is Nettie!” exclaimed Juliet, in aston- 
ishment. 

“How imprudent of her!” cried Arthur, 
anxiously. ‘We must get her home.” 

“Of course,” agreed Juliet, and then she 
called: “ Nettie! Nettie!” 

At the sound of her name, the little widow 
turned and faced them. She looked very 
different from her usual self. She had flung 
back her cloak, and, instead of a bonnet and 
veil, on her head was a fur cap. She put 
her hand up to it with a deprecatory gesture 
as they came up beside her, and said hastily: 

“Tt was so early, I did not expect to meet 
anybody here—this is so much more comfort- 
able than my bonnet.” 

“Don’t apologize, but button up your 
cloak,” Juliet answered. 

“Tt is dreadful, at any rate, for you to 
wear all that heavy crape,” said Arthur. “I 
wish you would lighten it. You must come 
back to the house with us.” 

After some persuasion, Mrs. Nettie con- 
sented to do this. As they walked home, 
she looked as if she were going to cry every 
minute, but she did not—which restraint 
impressed her masculine companiopr at least, 
with her self-control. 

The outcome of this was that the young 
widow took off her caps and lightened her 
mourning in the house. “To please 
Arthur,” she said, in her innocent pretty 
way. “He thinks it a shame to cover up 
my hair.” To say that Miss Harriet was 
angry would be an inadequate expression ; 
but, if Miss Denbigh had any such feeling, 
she concealed it. 

Some weeks later, going into the morning- 
room where Nettie was sitting, Juliet noticed 
that she wore her widow’s-cap. 

“Why, you haven’t returned to those ugly 
things, have you?” 

Leaning back with an air of gentle resigna- 
tion, Mrs. Chilvers answered in her softest 
tones: 

“T got the idea from something Harriet 
said, that you did not like my leaving them 
off.” 

“T did not like 1t?” repeated Juliet, in 
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amazement. “ How strange! You are mis-, 
taken, my dear; your hair is too pretty to 
cover up.” 

“Then I. shall certainly discard them, if 
you and Arthur approve!” cried Mrs. Nettie, 
gleefully. “I’m afraid,” she added, in a 
more sober tone, “that Harriet does not; 
but she isn’t very fond of me, at any rate, so 
1 think that is the reason, and try not to 
mind.” 

“ Oh, yes, she is,” Juliet answered, quickly ; 
“but she is quite undemonstrative, and per- 
haps does not show it as much as you might 
wish,” 

“T hope you are sa dear, but I have 
my doubts,” was the reply, in the widow’s 
plaintive little tone, which would have 
touched a heart of s 
of Arthur, I feel sufe, though tr 
think so.” 

“Don’t say that, weiss 
Denbigh. “It makes me feel mite ¥ ROo 
like my cousin.” 

“Yes, indeed, I do—or rather ar shoei, - 
she would only let me..Ah, hére - gomes 
Arthur! Don’t go, Juliet.” ~~. . re 

“Yes, I must,” was the response. 
something to do in my room,” 

This was the way it was getting to be. 
The young widow absorbed more and more 
of her brother-in-law’s time, to the exclusion 
of his betrothed, until Miss Harriet feared 
the servants must notice it, if not. the neigh- 
bors. “And they will, too, when we begin 
to go out,” was always her thought. “Then 
there will be talk, and it won’t be possible to 
keep it from Juliet any longer.” 

In the spring, Arthur Chilvers went away 
on business for several weeks. The day 
before his return, Miss Harriet received a 
telegram informing her that he would bring 
a friend home with him. The following 
evening, the two arrived at Oakwood. 

At breakfast the next morning, Mr. Carson 
was introduced to the family, They were 
gathered around the table when Arthur 
brought him in. A tall fine-looking man 
about thirtyfive, with pleasant manners, Har- 
riet had decided, when her attention was 
arrested by a little shriek from Nettie, and 
she turned just in time to see her sister-in- 
law lying back in her chair in a dead faint. 
They were all frightened, of course; as 
people are apt to be under such circum- 
stances; but, even in her alarm, poer Miss 
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Harriet could not fail to observe that her 
brother’s concern was greater than the occa- 
sion warranted, and she stole a glance at 
Juliet to notice its effect on her. Miss Den- 
bigh, however, seemed completely absorbed 
in her efforts to restore the invalid to con- 
sciousness, in which she was soon successful, 
Then Arthur helped her to her room, and, 
leaving her in the charge of Juliet, Miss 
Harriet returned to give the two men their 
breakfast. 

“You have had a rather unfortunate 
introduction to my brother’s widow,” Mr. 
Chilvers was saying; “ but she is a charming 
little woman, and we are all very fond of her.” 

Miss Harriet smiled grimly behind her 
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urn, at the air of brotherly kindness with 
which Arthur spoke. 

“Does he really delude himself in that 
way?” she thought. Then she went on to 
explain her sister-in-law’s illness, 

“Nettie tells me she has these attacks 
occasionally, They are caused by. a slight 
form of heart-trouble, but the physicians have 
assured her that they are not dangerous.” 

They talked about other things until Miag 
Harriet had finished her breakfast, when she 
went to relieve Juliet. Mrs. Nettie staid in 
her room most of the day; at dinner, she 
made her appearance, a little paler than 
usual, but looking very charming and wear- 
ing a becoming air of invalidism. She 
accepted Arthur’s evident anxiety and the 
little attentions he showed her, very grace- 
fully and without any offensive air of claims 
ing them. Miss Harriet glanced from the 
pretty widow to the handsome and apparently 
unconscious Miss Denbigh, with a wild sense 
of exasperation at her cousin’s obliviousness 
and her own powerlessness to stem the cur- 
rent of events. 
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“Every new circumstance is but an added 
weapon to her armory,” she thought. 
“What is the good of being as handsome 
as Juliet, if you are stupid?” 

Miss Harriet did not quite do justice to 
her cousin. Miss Denbigh was not only 
handsome; she was also clever and good. 
But she had no feminine lightness, none 
of the little devices which belong to the 
coquette. She seemed almost too perfect 
“for human nature’s daily food,” when com- 
pared with such a bundle of charming incon- 
sistencies as the widow. She had always 
eared about Arthur Chilvers, and she was 
one of those unfortunate few with whom to 
love once is to love always. In a contest 
where quickness of wit and lightness of feel- 
ing are essential equipments, poor Juliet was 
heavily handicapped. It could not be diffi- 
cult for Miss Harriet to foresee the end. 

Mr. Carson proved such a pleasant addi- 
tion to the household that they begged him 
to remain the entire winter, and, after some 
hesitation, he consented. He was older than 
Arthur Chilvers, but they had been intimate 
friends at college, though they had not seen 
each other since, as Mr. Carson, who was an 
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artist, spent most of his time in Italy. An 
unexpected meeting during Arthur's travels 
had brought them together, when they had 
been delighted to renew the acquaintance. 
Mr. Carson sent for his belongings, and, fit- 
ting up the room adjoining his bed-room as a 
studio, insisted on giving the whole family 
lessons and taking their pictures, individu- 
ally and collectively. There was one excep- 
tion to the universal admiration for the recent 
acquisition to their circle, and that was Mrs. 
Nettie. At least, so Miss Harriet fancied. 
That lady may have been imaginative, for 
she also fancied that the dislike, if dislike it 
amounted to, was mutual, while she sus- 
pected the artist of an admiration for Miss 
Denbigh. 

Spring came again in its dress of delicate 
green—that peculiar tint which the earth 
wears only once a year, when it is wakening 
into new life. As spring melted into sum- 
mer, and the year of mourning drew to a 
close, Miss Harriet felt her satisfaction in 
living, which had unconsciously increased of 
late, tempered by her actively growing dread 
of the future. She feared the moment when 
her brother should discover the transition of 
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brotherly affection to a deeper feeling toward 
his sister-in-law. She dreaded, too, the 
moment when Juliet should awaken from 
what seemed to her cousin a fool’s paradise. 

. At last, something happened that changed 
her concern into positive suspicion, which 
deepened as she brooded over it. 

“What is the matter, Miss Chilvers?” the 
artist said, one day when she was taking a 
lesson in the studio. “ Pardon me for asking 
—perhaps I have nv right to do so; but you 
have seemed so unlike yourself of late.” 

*T have been somewhat troubled,’ Miss 
Harriet answered, frankly; “but I don’t 
believe it could do any good to tell anyone.” 

“T did not mean to be intrusive,” he said. 

After the lesson was ended, Mr. Carson 
excused himself, as he was obliged to go out, 
and left Miss Chilvers to finish her work. 
When he came back, ready to start—hat, 
gloves, and cane in hand—he found her still 
there, but not working. He bustled about 
for a few minutes, putting his hat on the 
table and leaning his cane against it. While 
he did so, Miss Harriet slowly closed her port- 
folio and rose. She was trying to gather her 
forces together to address him, the artist felt 


sure, so he pretended to arrange things about 


the room before starting. At last, he took 
his gloves and began slowly to draw one on. 
Then she spoke. - 

“Will you think me crazy, Mr. Carson,” 
she said, “if I tell you that I believe you 
know something of my sister-in-law’s past 
life?” 

“Suppose I do, what then?” 

“Well, we know nothing; at least, only 
just what she has chosen to tell us,” Miss 
Harriet said. “Can you not guess why I 
wish to learn more?” 

“Do you think it would be chivalrous in 
me to tell you what I know?” 

“For Arthur’s sake!” she said. 

“T would do it more readily for your own 
sake,” he answered. 

“T—don’t understand.” 

“Tf you would promise to try and learn to 
care for me—” 

“IT? Why, I thought it was Juliet!” 
stammered Miss Chilvers. “TI am too old.” 

“How old are you?” Mr. Carson asked. 

“ Thirtytwo,” was the prompt reply. 

“And I am thirtyseven; so that objection 
is removed. Is there any other?” 

“T think not,” she said, hesitatingly. 
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“Then we will consider that settled,” he 
made answer, drawing her toward him, 

“Thad got so used to considering myself 
an old maid—and, besides, you have ay 
engagement.” 

“So I have—I had forgotten ! 
must go. Good-bye, dear!” 

When he came back, she realized what 
her changed position meant; for she found 
herself telling him all her anxieties, while 
he listened and comforted her, promising t) 
do all in his power to help her. 

Two days later, Mrs. Nettie, who had 4 
handsome allowance, announced her inten. 
tion’ of going abroad. Arthur Chilvers’s 
astonishment amounted almost to consterna. 
tion, and it would probably have precipitated 
a proposal, but that the little widow gaye 
him absolutely no opportunity. He would 
have gone with her, but this she refused to 
permit. 

“Mr. Carson is going too,” she said, “ and 
will accompany me part of the way. I shall 
meet friends in Paris.” 

She could not even give them her address, 
as she would be flitting about so; but she 
would write immediately on her arrival, and 
Mr. Carson would bring them back news. 

Arthur Chilvers was more deeply wounded 
in his vanity than his love by the widow’ 
strange conduct, which perhaps helped to 
effect a cure with greater quickness; so that, 
when Mr. Carson returned and wanted to 
marry Miss Harriet in the autumn, he 
begged Juliet to name the day. When 
Arthur made his request, she answered : 

“No, not after what has passed.” 

Mr. Carson. and Miss Chilvers were mar- 
ried—they were too old to wait, he laugh- 
ingly said, and Miss Denbigh went to live 
with some other cousins, leaving Arthur to 
miss her ‘and enjoy discomfort for a year. 
At the end of that time, the engagement was 
renewed, and, after a reasonable time, they 
were married. 

Mrs. Nettie continued to write to them 
occasionally, and not even Miss Harriet ever 
learned exactly what her former life had 
been. Mr. Carson had known her in Italy, 
and her story had no connection with him; 
that much he told his wife. Beyond this 
he does not care to go, and his wife respects 
his reticence. She is too happy, both in her 
own life and*witnessing her brother’s happi- 
ness, to care to think about the past. 


Well, | 
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BY HOPE 


to hold good in this case—one rea- 

son, perhaps, being that it was not 
ason, but a daughter, who had taken it on 
herself, as her conservative parent thought, 
to be so utterly unlike any of her kith and 
kin. 

“Why could not Sara be.content to help 
about the house, exercise her ingenuity in 
making a little go a great way in the line of 
dress, and wait until some good man wanted 
to marry her?” 

This was Farmer Sands’s idea of woman’s 
sphere. It was the plan of life pursued by 
most women whom he had known, but now 
he found himself very much in the position 
of an old hen who has unwittingly hatched 
out a brood of ducklings. His daughter’s 


T father, like son,” had not seemed 


head was filled with ideas and aspirations 
which he could not in the least understand, 
and which he was powerless either to elim- 


inate or control. ; 

“Come to think on’t, though, Sara always 
has been sort o’ diffegent from other gals,” 
soliloquized the farmer, as his horses plodded 
leisurely toward town, carrying a grist to 
mill and sundry pats of golden butter and 
dozens of fresh eggs to market. “She 
always’d rather skate and ride down-hill 
than stay in the house with her ma; and 
she was a leetle smarter at school than 
the boys, ginerally. Ef mother wasn’t so 
set on havin’ Sara with her, she might try 
teachin’ school—may be that’d sort o’ peacify 
her.” 

Then the farmer settled into a brown 
study too deep for words. The reason for 
his unsettled state of mind lay in the fact 
that his daughter Sara had that morning 
made him a preposition which had com- 
pletely upset all his cut-and-dried and classi- 
fied ideas, and he felt impressed that he 
must give an answer soon. Temporizing and 
ignoring, he somehow felt, would not answer 
in this case. 

Sara’s proposition had been the outgrowth 
of nearly a year’s earnest thought and 
mental debate. She had finished school the 
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previous summer, and for a while had 
enjoyed the sense of freedom and the fact 
of having nothing in particular to do. By 
the time September came round, she was a 
little tired of inaction. Heretofore she had 
found an outlet for her energies in study 
and class emulation, and had not given 
much thought to the issues of life. Her 
father owned a good farm, which he man- 
aged in a methodical and matter-of-fact sort 
of way that had produced neither poverty 
nor riches. Her three brothers had “ gone 
for themselves” as they grew up, and now 
the home-life jogged on, with a hired man 
for the heavier farm labor, and a stout 
woman in the kitchen, who managed the 
housework as if it were her own. 

Of course, there were plenty of little 
things Sara could do; but she wanted 
something engrossing, something that would 
demand her best efforts and render a suita- 
ble return for the expenditure of brain and 
brawn—Sara possessed both. 

Perhaps she was a little “ queer” in some 
respects. She never had had-any consciously 
coquettish little ways; never had thought 
of exerting herself to attract masculine 
attention, and did not care for her personal 
appearance further than to look neat and 
wholesome. Not that she affected to despise 
beaus—she simply did not think about them. 
She was a good comrade in whatever fun 
was afodtand there were not lacking those 
who admired her; but she was so straight- 
forward and matter-of-fact that so far she 
had escaped sentimental affairs, 

Somehow she had managed to get through 
the winter without utterly stagnating, but 
now the necessity for occupation was on her. 
Hers was a nature which required a suitable 
outlet for its energies; failing which, like 
the oft-quoted millstone, it must itself be 
ground. 

She had her ambitions, too. She wanted 
to buy books, pictures, a new piano; she 
would like to have a saddle-horse; to travel 
occasionally—in short, to be independent in 
means. But everywhere she was met with 
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y 
the caution from her mother that “ father 
did not think he could afford such things.” 
They had all the necessaries of life, and 
ought therewith to be content. Any hints 
of going out into the world to earn money 
met with quiet but persistent discouragement 
from the mother. There was no need of 
it—they had enough, and she wanted her 
only daughter with her, She didn’t expect 
to live always, and some day Sara would be 
sorry if she left her home. 

Recognizing the force of this reasoning, 
and having a tender heart notwithstanding 
her independent active mind, Sara relin- 
quished the thought of going forth to seek 
her fortune. But, if she remained at home, 
she must ‘have something in which to inter- 
est herself. It would not be worth while to 
dispense with Nancy’s services and take 
charge of the housework herself—that would 
narrow her life down to a treadmill round 
which lacked the heroic element it might 
have possessed had it been necessary to do 
so for the sake of her parents. 

Sometimes Sara even fumed a little inter- 
nally because she was a girl. If she were 
only a boy, what possibilities would then 
* stretch out before her! A boy was expected 
to have some purpose in life; to hew out a 
way to the things he desired to possess, and 
would even be a subject for contempt were 
he to sit down without an effort te secure 
them. Why should the principle .nvolved 
be reversed in her case? Sara was firmly 
convinced that there was no good reason 
why. But what could she do within her 
limitations? Finally, an idea began to take 
shape in her busy brain. That morning, she 
had broached the matured playgto her 
father. 

Would he lease the brook pasture-lot to 
her for a term of years, and lend her one 
hundred dollars? She would repay the 
money in a year, with regular interest. The 
proposition fairly took the old man’s breath. 

“What in the world could she do with the 
brook pasture-lot? "Twan% good for any- 
thing but pasture—hadn’t been used for any- 
thing else for years. Even if it was in a 
good state for cultivation, what could a 
woman do with it? One hundred dollars for 
one year! How on airth did she s’pose she 
could get a hundred dollars out’n that lot in 
a year?” 

These and numerous other objections were 
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gs, for she was 
woman enough to realize that coaxing had 
more power with the average man than- 
determined words. He failed to see why she 
could not find enough to do in the house, 
sewing and the like; but then, he’d think it 
over, She’d like an answer soon? Well, 
he’d see, 

At the end of a week, Sara held a lease of 
the pasture-lot. She had also given her note 
—a regular “ tight” one—for one hundred 
dollars, with interest, without defalcation or 
stay of execution, waiving all rights, ete, 
The old man chuckled as he read it over, It 
seemed so utterly absurd. Sara was a gritty 
gal, though; she’d manage to pay it some 
way, he guessed. Anyway, he’d done more’n 
that for the boys, first an’ last. 

Then began a series of operations which 
“astonished the natives.’ The brook lot 
sloped toward the southeast and had a small 
stream running through the lower end, on 
either side of which the land was level for 
several rods, Sara’s first proceeding was to 


opposed to Sara’s pleadings 


hire a man who, under her direction though 
not without numerous proffers of his own 
masculine and therefore superior advice, 


made an oblong excavation in the side hill, 
walling it up with stone, quantities of which 
had been picked off thedand and lay in heaps 
along the fence-rows, overrun with brambles 
and briers. Then various loads of lumber 
and a couple of carpenters appeared, and a 
model “hen-house” gradually rose on the 
foundation laid for it. 

This building completed, Sara made vari- 
ous excursions in the neighborhood, the 
result of which was the arrival at the lot of 
a score of wise-looking old hens and sundry 
stately cocks, which, after a suitable season 
of confinement in their new quarters to get 
them wonted, were allowed free range, 
Farmer Sands was willing to sell grain for 
their feed, and the eggs laid by them were 
soon enough to pay for this. Whenever the 
weather was favorable, a man was employed 
to clean up the brush from the fence-rows 
and various parts of the field, and some 
ditching was done near the brook. 

Meanwhile, one by one, the hens became 
dominated by an all-absorbing idea—namely, 
to “set,” and were furnished with pure-bred 
eggs for hatching, several of them having 
their unsuspecting innocence so far imposed 
on as to be given duck and goose eggs. Soon 
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SARA'S BUSINESS VENTURE. 


the downy fluffy little broods were peeping 
from every corner of the chicken-quarter, 
and Sara found plenty to do in feeding and 
caring for them. Accounts were faithfully 
kept of all expenditures and receipts—the 
latter, of course, being only nominal then. 

As the season advanced, she had the field 
deeply ploughed and prepared for planting. 
Long use as pasture-land had rendered the 
soil very rich, and the turned-under sod as it 
rotted would furnish abundance of plant- 
food. Sara invested some of her borrowed 
capital in special phosphates, and had the 
field planted with early potatoes and sweet 
corn, which in due season were marketed at 
good prices. The ducks and chickens having 
free range, with plenty uf pure water and 
food suited to their rapid growth, developed 
into well-grown fowls, and many of them 
were sold at fancy prices for “ broilers.” 

The frequent ploughing of the corn and 
potatoes had served thoroughly to pulverize 
the soil, and, as soon as those crops were well 
out of the way, the field was again ploughed 
and subjected to every known process for 
improving it asaseed-bed. The moist loamy 
earth near the brook was prepared for celery ; 
and the roaming chickens, in order to prevent 
their ill-directed efforts to harrow up the 
ground, were confined in roomy quarters 
enclosed by wire netting. Early in Septem- 
ber, a portion of the field was set with straw- 
berry plants, and later the remainder was 
sowed to rye, which during the winter and 
following spring furnished green food fer the 
poultry. The celery was duly “handled” 
and marketed, and the chickens put to their 
best paces in the production of eggs when 
prices were highest—that is, when most 
people’s fowls, from lack of proper food and 
care, produced least. 

Instead of waning as time,went on, Sara’s 
enthusiasm increased in her business venture, 
as she termed it. She subscribed for poultry, 
and agricultural papers, and, applying her 
sturdy common sense to the theories pro- 
mulgated in print, made the most of the 
practical suggestions and steered clear of the 
delusive theories. Of course, there were 
times of temporary discouragement; times 
when the old hens trampled their helpless 
young; when the potato-bugs seemed: likely 
to devour the entire crop, and everything 
appeared to be going wrong; but the general 
trend of affairs was hopeful. 
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At the end of the year, Sara found herself 
able to pay her father the borrowed money, 
and have a surplus on hand sufficient to 
begin the next summer’s campaign. Another 
chicken-house and yards were built at the 
upper end of the field, and a second colony 
of hens set at work, care being taken not to 
overcrowd, and every detail being strictly 
attended to. As spring opened, the rye was 
ploughed under, and long rows of currant, 
gooseberry, and raspberry bushes set out. 
Farmer Sands objected to the currants and 
gooseberries. Most people had banished 
them from their gardens since the worms 
had made such havoc with the bushes. But 
therein lay Sara’s hope of success. It gener- 
ally paid best to cultivate those things that 
most people neglected. The market was 
not likely to be glutted. Constant watching 
and prompt application of hellebore, she 
believed, would save the bushes from the 
ravages of the worm, and she was assured 
by the dealers that it was impossible to 
supply the demand for currants at any 
price. 

As an experiment, a number of quince- 
trees were set in the poultry yards, and in a 
suitable spot a large bed was prepared for 
asparagus and. set with two-year-old plants. 
Karly onions, lettuce, beets, and spinach 
were grown between the berry rows the first 
year, as a means of income and to ensure 
that constant cultivation should keep the 
weeds from among the growing bushes. The 
strawberry plot, in its first year, yielded a 
moderate return, and various side-issues in 
the way of vegetable and flowers raised in 
hot-house frames proved quite profitable. 

Bw@int of good management and eternal 
vigilance, everything in Sara’s small realm 
flourished finely and proved self-supporting 
from the start; and, after the second year, 
her success was assured. Her inéome so far 
exceeded expenditures that she felt justified 
in spending money now and then on things 
that interested her, such as books, pictures, 
and music. {here were times in the year 
when she could safely leave her affairs in the 
hands of a satellite for a short while, and she 
made little excursions into the outside world, 
returning with enlarged ideas and atlded 
zest for her work. In time, she bought the 
coveted saddle-horse, and in a hundred ways 
enjoyed the sense of being independent and 
self-supporting. 
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AMPHITHEATRE, 


HE 24th of August, A.D. 79, was a 
grand festival in the city of Pompeii, 
and thousands of its inhabitantwere 

gathered in the amphitheatre to watch the 
gladiatorial games in which they delighted. 

The sun shone, the sea laughed, the beauti- 
ful bay of Naples spread rainbow-tinted into 
illimitable space, and in the middle distance 
towered Mount Vesuvius, its sides dotted 
with quaint homesteads and green with trees 
and vineyards to the very summit. The 
voleano had been sifent for centuries, and 
a suggestion that it might ever again burst 
into life would have been laughed at 
by the wisest. Sixteen years previous, an 
earthquake had shaken the peninsula, and 
Pompeii had suffered considerable damage; 
but even then Vesuvius showed no indi- 
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cation of waking from its torpor, and this 
fact had made a certainty of the belief that 
no hidden force or fire still lurked beneath, 
its smiling front. 

Suddenly, when the interest of the games 
was at its height, a column of smoke issued 
from the top of the mountain, rose swiftly 
till it assumed the shape of a gigantic pine- 
tree, and, before the astounded watchers of 
the sight could give the alarm, a mighty 
explosion shook the earth. Without fur- 
ther warning, a sea of Java burst from the 
rent crown, poured swiftly down on the 
neighboring town of Herculaneum, situated 
almost at the voleano’s foot, and swept for- 
ward toward the other doomed city. 

The multitudes escaped from the amphi- 
theatre, many reached the boats by the sea- 
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gate, but all who delayed were overwhelmed 
by the torrents of boiling water and fiery 
ashes. 

Pompeii was not really destroyed by the 
flow of lava; it was buried under cataracts 
of cinders, volcanic dust, and stones, which 
immense volumes of steam, resolving into a 
hot rain, washed into every building, every 
nook and crevice, to be speedily covered by 
a dense bed of ashes. 


Incredible as it appears, the terrible catas- 
trohpe had been forgotten for ages, and it was 
not until the last century that, owing to a mere 
accident, discoveries were made on the site 
of Herculaneum which led, forty years after- 
ward, to the excavation of Pompeii. 

To-day the beautiful city stands forth in 
the full light after its long ages of entomb- 
ment, and to us of the nineteenth century 
there is no tragic record in all history which, 
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far off as it dates, seems more real and 
realizable than its dismal story. 

Pompeii covered a space some three mites 
in circumference, and was a fine example of 
the splendor of a Roman city when the 
empire was in the height of its glory. The 
sea, which in the terrible eruption-of Vesu- 
vius retreated a considerable distance {never 
to return, rolled close to its gates, and during 
the summer months it was a favorite resort * 


of the great Roman nobles, many of whom 


owned villas in theenvirons, The dwellings, 


though small as a rule, were furnished in the 


most luxurious fashion known at that period. 
Magnificent porticoes with brightly painted 
columns surrounded the dwellings, gardens 
filled with flowers decorated the courts, 
fountains of perfumed water sent up their 


odorous spray, and the various apartments 


were filled with treasures of art. 
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IN THE HOUSE OF PANSA. 


The frescoes which covered the walls ot 
every room look still as fresh and bright as 
if painted yesterday, and their grace and 
beauty serve as models for the artists of this 
century. In a dwelling so rich in lovely 
paintings of dancing women that it has 
received the appellation of “The House of the 
Dancers” is to be seen the figure of Ceres 
bearing wine and cakes as an emblem of 
plenty. The fresco is an excellent example 
of the perfection which this branch of art 
had reached, as is the illustration on another 
page of a singularly graceful young girl. 
‘The latter carries a stem of dried wheat in 
“one hand, and in the other a bronze musical 
instrument having three loose bars at the 
‘back, which, when shaken, made a noise 
‘like that of cymbals. The wreath of pop- 
pies twisted about her head was a symbol 


of Ceres, and the figure is supposed to repre. 
sent a priestess of that favorite deity. 

Everybody for several generations back 
has read Bulwer Lytton’s wonderfully real- 
istic romance, which brings before the mind 
the daily life of the dwellers in the ancient 
sea-side city as distinctly as a novel of con- 
temporaneous events does that of some lead- 
ing capital of to-day. Besides, the great 
author has been so scrupulously exact in 
every archeological particular that no better 
guide-book to the dead city can be found, 
and numerous of the buildings are known 
even to the Neapolitan peasants by the 
names given them in his pages. 

Then, too, the visitor to the city sees in its 
museum and that of Naples numberless 
relics which help him to understand the 
habits of the people down to the smallest 
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household details. Everything is there, 
from the statues and frescoes that decorated 
temples, theatres, and houses, to the pins 
and jewels that once belonged to some 
Roman beauty, found on her toilet-table, 
lying where they lay when she turned for 
the last glance at the silver mirror which 
her eyes were ever to take. 

There are some loaves of bread which a 
baker had put into his oven on the afternoon 
of the fatal day—the door was opened for 
the first time seventeen centuries afterward. 
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every use. Many of the domestic utensils 
closely resemble those in our own kitchens, 
and it is curious to note that the Pompeiian 
frying-pan is superior to our ordinary one, 
because it has a lip through which the fat 
can be poured into another vessel without 
risk of spilling. There are gridirons, col- 
anders, silver-lined sauce-pans, pastry and 


‘jelly molds, urns for keeping water hot, on 


the principle of the modern tea-urn—in 
short, scarcely an article now used is wanting, 
with the exception of forks. The lamps 
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In a fruit-shop lay olives, chestnuts, and 
almonds that bore no trace of decay, and in 
on an apothecary’s counter set a box of pills 
which had perhaps just been handed to a 
customer whom the sudden alarm caused 
hurriedly to rush away. Various of the 
instruments found in a surgeon’s house are 
like those medical men employ to-day, and 
some of them rival the best efforts of modern 
makers. 

There are dishes and implements of earth- 
enware, brass, silver, and stone, adapted to 


and their pedestals are so elegant in design 
that our manufacturers give us only repeti- 
tions thereof as their finest efforts, and the 
Pompeiian patterns for jewelry have never 
been equaled in artistic grace. 

The illustration of the hall in the mansion 
known as the house of Pansa gives, with the 
exception of the brilliant colors, an exact 
representation of its appearance when the 
owner and his guests passed through on 
their way to the trinaculum or supper- 
room. 
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SPE SpA aaa 
PAINTING ON THE WALL 


A festive entertainment ordinarily con- 
sisted of three courses, beginning with eggs, 
oysters, and salads. Then came fish, vege- 
tables, and roasted meats, and, at the last, 
pastry, confectionery, and fruits. A painting 
discovered gives a complete idea of a grand 


feast, a description of which I quote. 
“Tn the centre of the table is represented 


a large four-cornered dish. In this are four 
peacocks, one in each corner, their beaks 
facing the company, their tails forming at 
the back a magnificent dome. Round this 
dish, as decorations, are four lobsters, one 
holding in its claws a blue egg, a second an 
oyster, a third a stuffed rat, the fourth a little 
basket filled with grasshoppers. Four dishes 
of fish decorate the bottom of the table. 
Above this are partridges, hares, and squirrels, 
each holding its head between its paws. The 
whole is surrounded by something like a 
German sausage. Outside this is a row of 
solid yolks of eggs. Then comes a row of 
peaches, small melons, and cherries, and 
lastly a row of vegetables of various kinds, 
apparently covered with a green sauce.” 
The Greeks did not use table-cloths, but 
the Romans covered their festal boards with 
draperies of silk or wool, richly embroidered 
or striped with purple and gold. A guest 
was accompanied to a feast by his personal 
slave, who carried his master’s napkin; but 
this custom was at length relinquished 
because the slaves, on going away, used to 
steal whatever they could carry off in the 
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napkins. Guests appeared in white or gayly 
colored robes, they passed through halls in 
which perfumed fountains were playing, and 
mounted by easy steps to the banqueting- 
chamber. The supper which Bulwer 
describes as given by Glaucus gives a perfect 
idea of a repast to a few intimates, while the 
dinner of the pompous Diomede presents the 
more ambitious grand dinner. 

Among the temples, that of Isis was the 
most beautiful and gorgeous. When the 
Greeks overran Egypt, they adopted the wor- 
ship of the great Egyptian deity, the daughter 
of Saturn and Rhea, and she became later 
a favorite goddess among the Romans. 

The Egyptians regarded her as the sister 
and wife of the great god Osiris, and the ox 
and the cow were their joint symbols because 
when in human form they had taught man- 
kind the secrets of agriculture. The Egypt- 
ian name of the goddess was Ishi, but the 
Greeks altered it to Isis, and, as she was the 
offspring of Time and the earth and existed 
in the undiscoverable beginning of mortal 
existence, her statues often bore the inscrip- 
tion: 


“T am all that has been, that shall be, 
And none among mortals 
Has hitherto removed my veil.” 


The engraving represents a painting which 
adorned a wall in the Pompeiian temple. Isis 
stands on a pillar, holding the key of know!l- 
edge, with three devotees at her feet. 
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Years after it was thought that the finest 
portions-of the city had all been laid bare, 
equally important streets and stately dwell- 
ings were brought to light, and, though now 
itis scarcely probable that any buildings of 
much size or beauty will be found, the slow 
work of excavation still goes on with unceas- 
ing diligence and care. 

The house of Glaucus and the villa of 
Diomede are always among the spots visitors 
are eager to inspect. The latter dwelling 
is built close to the street of tombs; but it 
must be remembered the place was not a 
cemetery in the present signification of the 
word—the tombs held only urns filled with 
the ashes left after cremation. 

It has taken us moderns a.long time to 
understand the wisdom of this practice; but 
we are to be congratulated on the fact that, 
after more than eighteen centuries of turning 
the earth into a vast charnel-house and 
leavi ing the decaying remains of each g meray 
tion in turn to poison the air for the’ one 
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succeeding it, the general opinion is rapidly 
deciding in favor of cremation. 

Quite close to Diomede’s villa stands a 
structure some twenty feet in length, the 
paneled walls of which were covered with 
paintings of animals surrounded by garlands 
of flowers. When the building was laid 
bare, there stood in the centre of the space 
a dining-table large enough to accommodate 
about it eight of the couches on which it 
was the custom among the Romans to recline 
during their meals. 

This house, it is known, had been expressly 
erected for the celebration of funeral feasts, 
and could be hired for that purpose by a 
family or group of friends who wished to 
hold a festival in honor of their dead. 

The inexpressible charm that Pompeii 
possesses for the visitor only grows stronger 
and stronger with each successive visit, and 
it has always seemed a pity to me that so 
inany ‘tfavelers content themselves with a 
single morning’ 8 ramble. 
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LINDSAY CAIRN. 


BY 


CHAPTER I. 


N the wild confusion of 

that woful night, 

the shock of 

the accident, 

the cries of the 

terrified, the 

wounded, and 

the bereft, with 

the heart-rend- 

-ing scenes that 

followed, it was little 

wonder that some mis- 

takes occurred. Among them was 
singularly romantic and unfortunate. 

The steamer was wrecked in the depth of 
winter, off the coast of—never mind where ; 
and the sufferings of those who were not 
drowned speedily or frozen promptly were 
beyond description. 

It happened, as was afterward known, that 
two young girls, strangers to each other, but 
with names very similar in sound, were on 
board: one was drowned; after a 
fearful night of suffering, was brought to 
shore alive, but. dazed and _ light-headed. 
She had clung to the icy rigging, and, in a 
few days after, was none the worse for her 
painful experience. Moreover, her purse 
was attached to her belt by a strong chain, 
and she had saved all of her money, a 
considerable sum. Before she regained the 
full possession of her senses, a clergyman 
appeared with the physician in attendance 
and asked if she would consent to be married 
at once, as her betrothed was” dyfifg’ arid 
urgently insisted upon it. ee.) 

“ But I am not engaged to anyone, 
the girl, faintly. 

The parson and surgeon abides glances. 

“Your name is Lindsay Cairn?” 

“ Yes.” 

Then they named her supposed fiancé, 
asked if she could not recall his mother, in 
whose care she was. 

She grew more and more bewildered as she 
repeated that she had never, never heard the 
names before. 
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one 


the other, 


” replied 
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“Such lapses of memory are not rare, after 
severe shocks,” remarked the doctor, sooth- 
ingly. 

“And her previous consent is proved 
beyond a doubt,” said the clergyman. ‘The 
chaperon is dead—drowned. The matter 
seems really of serious moment, in every way 
to the child’s interest. I have attended to 
all necessary preliminaries; the ceremony 
may therefore proceed, if her present consent 
can be obtained.” 

By gentle assurances that she was not 
herself, that she would soon remember every- 
thing, and meanwhile must trust to her 
friends and advisers, they actually persuaded 
her to accompany them into a dim room 
where a man lay in what looked like the last 
stage of exhaustion. 

She felt her hand laid upon one that was 
cold and limp, and then mechanically 
repeated words as she was bidden. The 
ceremony concluded; they were pronounced 
man and wife. 

As the “Amen” ended the blessing, one of 
the attendants ventured to draw aside a 
curtain to let in a Jittle light, and a sunbeam 
fell directly over the bride.-. The dying man 
rose up with a faint cry, looked at the woman 
whose hand he held, gasped out some inco- 
herent words, and fell back fainting. 

Lindsay, a timid inexperienced girl, her- 
self worn out and ill, could do nothing to 
render service; she submitted quietly to be 
led away. For several days, she remained in 
the same state 6f passive indifference, almost 
sttipor ; (lien, Gne morning, she weke up 
with her body stronger, her head clearer, and 
asked to see the Rev. Mr. Blanké. 

He appeared, grave and troubled. 

“T know what you wish to ask me about,” 
he said, kindly, observing her evident reluc- 
tance to begin, “and I need not say how I 
regret my rashness. But the thing is done. 
The marriage is perfectly valid, though of 
course it might be annulled by the civil 
courts if the mistake were explained. For, 
my dear young lady, you were right when 
you assured us that you were not engaged to 
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th ellow, who, by the way, is still 

Che body of Miss Lizzie Kearne 
has just been washed ashore and completely 
identified.” 

“Then it was not a dream! 
through some ceremony? And my—the—” 

“Your husband? The dimness of the 
room prevented his seeing you; but, as soon 
asthe light fell on you, he discovered that 
there had been an error. He is living still, 
but the doctor has no hope of his recovery ; 
he thinks it only a question of hours now. 
I have forgotten to bring your marriage cer- 
tificate, but will do so when next I come. 
Would you like to see—” 

“No, no,” she interrupted, shrinking back. 
“What a frightful thing for him—for me! 
The woman he loved is drowned, and he is 
tied forever to a girl he never saw in his life 
before!” 

She wept bitterly, refusing to be consoled ; 
and that very night, without waiting for her 
marriage-lines, without even knowing her 
husband’s name, she slipped off, and, leaving 
no trace of herself, pursued her way to the 
great music-school which had been her goal 
when the wreck befell. It was a wild mad 


I did go 


act, but she was too young and inexperienced 
to understand her mistake and wrong-doing. 


Time passed on. Years went by—four, 
five of them. The girl of eighteen was now 
a woman of twentythree. 

The first time she was asked her name, 
she did not know what to say; but, meeting 
with a look of surprise at her hesitation, she 
determined on the impulse of the moment 
to keep her own surname with the married 
prefix; for she did not know the name of 
the man who had married her by mistake, 
yet felt that it would not be quite honest to 
setain her maiden title. So that was settled. 
_ Mrs. Cairn had a tiny suite of rooms 
prettily furnished, and was served by an 
elderly woman who acted as maid of all 
work and chaperon when a chaperon was 
needed. Marthe was proud indeed when 
she donned her stiff black silk and plain but 
entirely 4-la-mode bonnet, and, thus attired, 
looked formidable enough to protect not only 
one young lady, but a whole “pension des 
demoiselles.” 

The years had gone by calmly, broken 
only by occasional excursions here or there 
with classmates, and some partings that were 
sad but soon forgotten in new friendships. 
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Mrs. Cairn’s isolated position had awakened 
little or no comment; for the city was an 
artistic centre, crowded with students and 
professional people, all too occupied and 
absorbed in their especial work to care much 
about matters that did not concern them. 
Even in the best quarters—that is, those 
most remote from conservatory and studios— 
this influence was perceptible, for the reason 
that many society people, both men and 
women, studying as amateurs, had met and 
made friends with serious workers. There- 
fore, even in the most exclusive houses, the 
professionals who assisted at musicales, or 
the artists who painted the family portraits, 
were treated with a certain respect and 
distinction and very little of that “we 
make a point of being very kind” manner 
which is so exasperating to the one thus 
favored. 

Lindsay had not gone through all this 
time without receiving the usual admiration 
a young and pretty woman meets; but her 
own heart fortunately had not been touched— 
that is, not deeply. Just now, she was sitting 
idly by her window, thinking of yesterday. 
For yesterday had been a bright spring day, 
and Carl Carrol had offered himself for the 
third time and refused to take his ordinary 
answer. She was not in any doubt about 
her final decision: of course she meant to 
dismiss him; but she was wondering if she 
ought not to tell him her story, and so end 
his importunity. She liked him very much, 
he was so handsome and so kind; but she 
was glad she was not in love with him, for 
she dreaded any investigation of her own 
uncertain position and the legal steps that 
would be necessary to prove her bound or 
free. Besides, she was sometimes haunted 
by a—a regret? No, no; a doubt. What 
had she to regret? Was she sentimental 
enough to have fallen in love with a man 
she had unwittingly wronged, who had 
unwittingly wronged her? Surely not! 

Marthe’s voice broke on her meditation. 

“A gentleman wishes to see madame,” 

“ Mr. Carrol ?” 

““No, madame, a stranger. 
card.” 

She looked at it and read: 
Hartley.” 

“Someone on business, doubtless. Show 
the gentleman in, Marthe.” 

A moment after, he was bowing before her, 


Here is the 


“Mr, Eliot 
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A tall slender man, with one of those faces 
that are handsome without being regular, 
fascinating in their very independence of 
any settled type. Mrs. Cairn saw a square 
white forehead, bright kind brown eyes, 
auburn mustaches brushed back from a per- 
fect mouth, and close-cut hair of the same 
warm tint. 

“ Madame Cairn?” 

“Yes. You come to—” 

“Madame von Strelna, knowing that I 
should pass your house, begged me to let you 
know that she has changed the date for her 
musicale, which is to be on Thursday next 
instead of Saturday, and she is anxious to 
know if you can still spare her an hour. I 
shall see her again to-day, and will give her 
your answer.” 

“T am afraid—but pray be seated; I will 
look over my engagements. My time is 
very full just now.” She turned to a writing- 
table and began to flutter the pages of a 
little register. It was no affectation; her 
services were really in demand. 

Her visitor was watching her with intense 
interest as she ran her slender white finger 
down the columns and bent her graceful 
head over the page, when the door opened 
unceremoniously and in walked Carl Carrol. 

“T beg ten thousand pardons!” he 
exclaimed, as he met the stranger’s aston- 
ished and somewhat displeased expression. 
“Madame, accept my excuses. I found the 
door open, Marthe absorbed in conversation 
on the landing, and I walked in to announce 
myself.” 

“That is all right, Mr. Carrol,” said Mrs. 
Cairn, gently. “Take achair. Mr.—” she 
had forgotten his name already, and picked 
up the card to read it—“ Mr. Hartley will 
soon grow used to our lack of ceremony in 
artistic Bohemia, if he remain much longer 
in this city.” 

Mr. Hartley bowed rather stiffly. He evi- 
dently was not of her opinion. 

“T find,” said Mrs. Cairn, “that I am not 
free between three and four om Thursday. If 


Madame Strelna can change her programme ~ 


so as to bring in my part between four and 
five, I shall be quite at her service.” 

There was no excuse for staying longer, 
as Mr, Hartley evidently longed todo. The 
lady did not invite him to remain, and the 
yellow-haired artist was glating at him with 
disfavor. Marthe came in from her gossip 
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on the landing just in time to open the door 
for him, or rather to close it after him. 


CHAPTER II. 

“Wuo is that fellow?” demanded Carrol, 
crossly. 

Mrs. Cairn tossed the card across the table. 
He read the name, and then relieved his feel- 
ings by tearing it into fragments. “I don’t 
like him,” he said; “do you?” 

“Why, I never saw him before in my 
life!” 

“ That is not answering.” 

“Like him? I’m sure I don’t know. He 
is nice-looking.” 

“Not a good feature in his face!” 

“ Now, I thought, on the contrary, that he 
had a finely formed head, bright eyes, good 
mouth, perfect teeth—” 

The young artist drew a pencil from his 
pocket. “Since you admire the man so 
intensely,” he said, sarcastically, “pray ‘et 
me perpetuate his memory. I will draw him 
as he appears to you—thus angelic; see the 
wings—” 

“Oh, Carl! don’t spoil my music! I have 
to take that song to Madame Strelna’s 
musicale. I shall never be able to efface the 
caricature !” 

He paid no heed, but began another 
sketch. 

“As he appears to me,” he explained. 
“ Look at him—wings again; but of another 
order: impish, to put it politely; if you were 
a man, I should say—” 

“Don’t say it. It hurts me to have you 
behave so spitefully toward a stranger who 
has done you no harm. I don’t recognize 
you in this new phase.” 

“T don’t recognize myself,’ he said, 
gloomily. “I feel nervous, I hate that 
man, and long to cross swords with him. 
What right had he, an utter stranger, to look 
so fiercely at me for walking in without 
ceremony? Anyone might have thought he 
owned you!” 

Lindsay laughed. 

“Did you know that I am to be at Madame 
la Baronne’s musicale?” he continued. 
“Yes. You know I belonged to that set 
originally. I am really only an amateur 
playing at.professional life. Four years ago, 
I met a dark-eyed girl going to the con- 
servatory, and I at once began to cultivate 
my musical gifts at the same institution and 
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moved my studio into this quarter. But 
Fanny Strelna is my cousin, and, if you were 
not so hard to persuade, she might be yours.” 

This was getting into a dangerous channel, 
and Mrs. Cairn tried to change the subject 
by making some trivial remark apropos of 
nothing at all. 

Mr. Carrol answered absently, and then, 
looking up suddenly, said: “ You promised 
me once that you would give me your reasons 
for refusing my hand. I suppose they have 
something to do with your marriage. Will 
you tell me now?” 

“As well now as at any time,” she replied, 
slowly. 

He went on sketching, with his head bent 
down so that she could not see his face, and 
she told her story. She firmly believed, she 
said, that her husband was dead; but never- 
theless she could never feel free until she 
knew. 

“That could easily be settled,” he 
answered. ‘ Write, or let me write for you, 
to the clergyman who married you, or to the 
physician who had charge of the case—a 
very simple thing to do.” 

“ No—” 

“Why?” 

“ Because, from words I afterward recalled, 
there was some intricate question of property 
concerned, and I would not like to seem 
to—” 

“Renounce it all, if you want to. Who 
cares? I don’t. I don’t want the other 
man’s money. I want you.” 

“ But even so, Carl, I am not sure that I— 
in fact, I am almost sure that I do not want 
to marry you.” 

“T will not take that answer. 
I cannot believe—” 

His voice was raised, his manner excited ; 
. but the words died away on his lips as 
Lindsay rose with a startled exclamation. 

He looked up, and again encountered the 
keen bright eyes and—this time—decidedly. 
scowling brows of the auburn-haired gentle- 
man whose portraits, angelic and demoniac, 
lay well “en evidence” before him. 

There was a great bowl of roses on the 
table; Lindsay had been pulling them to 
pieces as she talked, and now had presence 
of mind enough to scatter her handful of 
dark crimson petals over the too-telling 
caricatures ; not, however, before the stranger 
had seen them both. 
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“It is my turn,” he said, gravely, “to 
apologize for an abrupt entrance. You 
probably did not hear my ring, and your 
housekeeper did not seem to think it neces- 
sary to announce me. She said I would find 


you here, madame, and bade me enter. I 
regret—I fear I have interrupted—ah—a 
drawing-lesson.”’ 


Mrs. Cairn, unable to find a word, motioned 
toward a chair, while Carl Carrol rose and 
walked to the window, turning his back 
deliberately and pretending to be absorbed 
in contemplation of the sky. 

“Thank you. I will not sit down. I 
returned to say that Madame Strelna had 
altered the programme to suit your con- 
venience.” 

Mrs. Cairn bowed, murmured a word of 
thanks, and politely conducted the stranger 
to the door, stopping on her way back to 
admonish the erring Marthe. 

“ What will that gentleman think of Carl’s 
tone?” she thought. ‘That ‘ must,’ shouted 
out in his masterful way. It does not much 
matter what he thinks, and yet I like to pre- 
serve such of the convenances as are possible 
to an artiste. There will be a fine scene to 
go through with Mr. Carrol now, and I must 
manage to let him know that I am decided 
and firm.” 

“ Marthe,” she then said aloud, “bring in 
some coffee.” 

Car] Carrol was still standing sulking by 
the window, and Lindsay, relying on the 
coming coffee to put him in good humor, sat 
down at the piano and began to play a little 
air that he liked; but the sounds died away, 
and still he did not move. Marthe brought 
in the coffee and rattled the cups in vain; 
he did not stir, but stood staring out with a 
fixed troubled look in his clear blue eyes 
that went to Lindsay’s heart when she 
saw it. 

Few men, however, even sulky ones or 
sore-hearted, could long refuse a cup of 
Marthe’s coffee, and the fragrant beverage 
that Mrs. Cairn presently coaxed him to 
accept was not without its effect in soothing 
his feelings. 

“T must bring you some more roses to 
replenish your vase,” he said at last, relaxing 
his rigid expression and smiling faintly. 

“Thank you, Carl,” she answered, kindly ; 
“but perhaps I otght not to accept any more 
flowers from you. I want you to understand 
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me at last as I begin to understand myself. 
You have been very good to me, and I am 
grateful—” 

“You needn’t go on,” he interrupted, bit- 
terly ; “I know what is coming.” 

“ Don’t look so savage.” 

“You can’t expect me to look pleased !” 

“T am tired of this indecision, Carl. I 
told you long ago that I would not marry 
you.” 

“All the same, you would have, if—” 

“Tf what?” 

“Tf this red-haired intruder had not crossed 
your path.” 

“You are raving ! 
seen before to-day !” 

“Are you sure of that?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Nothing at all, if you are sure.” 

“Of course [am sure. I never laid eyes 
on him before.” 

“Ah lag 

“Tf you don’t choose to believe me, you 
need not.” 

“Don’t be offended. I am only frantically 
jealous of this handsome novelty.” 

“ Handsome? Why, you are a thousand 
times better-looking.” 

“And not one whit so fascinating. But 
don’t let us talk of him any more. Tell me: 
what sort of looking man was your—was the 
man you married ?” 

“T have never been able to remember. 
You know, I had been ill—stunned by 
exposure and fatigue, to say nothing of 
terror. Besides, the room was dark, and the 
bed had curtains. I had only a brief glimpse 
of a wan face—nothing distinct.” 

“ Was he dark ?” 

“How can I tell? The room was dark, as 
I said; and everything in it appeared so.” 

“Do you suppose he looked anything like 
this Mr.—what is it?—Hartley ?” 

“The idea never occurred to me. But we 
have wandered away from what we were 
saying. Do consent to withdraw your suit, 
dear friend, for it is beginning to weigh 
heavily upon me: as if I were in fault—as if 
I were even less free than Iam.” _ 

“Tn a word, you find me tiresome.” 

“ You are not tiresome; but your persist- 
ency does tire me.” 

“Very well. I withdraw my suit. 
may I bring the roses? 
musicale? 


A man I have never 


When 
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“Do you think that it would be best, con- 
sidering our explanation, to go on in the 
same friendly way? Would it not be wiser 
—I should miss you very much, but still 
would it not be wiser—to be a little less 
attentive and kind to me?” 

“T have accepted my refusal as a lover,” 
he said, quietly; ‘‘I decline to be dismissed 
asafriend. Now I must go. If your flame- 
colored admirer should come in again with 
his Jack-in-the-box suddenness, it might be 
better for him not to find me still here, since 
you won’t give me the right to throw him 
downstairs.” And he hurried away before 
she could protest. 


CHAPTER III. 

MADAME LA BARONNE was flitting busily 
to and fro, giving last touches of her own 
taste to the almost perfect arrangements of 
her maitre d’hétel. Before the queue of the 
grand piano, he had arranged the tallest of 
her palms, hiding the ungainly part of the 
instrument and making “ the beautiful cold 
white keys ” stand out in high relief from all 
this bowering green. It was no music-room 
par excellence; even the amateurs com- 
plained a little of the heavy tapestries cover- 
ing the walls, the thick window-draperies 
and rugs that took the delicate edge from 
sound. But the baroness, though an excel- 
lent musician, was not enthusiastic enough 
to put up with the emptiness that contents 
the all-absorbed. Her eye was more to her 
than her ear; she loved color and form and 
grouping even more than she loved sweet 
sound. Perhaps an old-time attachment to 
an artist cousin who had deserted society 
about the time of her marriage to the late 
baron, and had joined the ranks of Bohemia, 
had something to do with it. And the fact 
that she expected Carl Carrol—had induced 
him to accept an invitation to her house— 
made her very anxious to have everything 
looking its best. If she had known the 
motives that made him accept, her step 
might have been less light and her heart a 
trifle heavier, for the bright little widow had 
never forgotten the love of her early girl- 
hood, and women can never be made to under- 
stand that “seasons change, and so do men.” 

Seeing Carl dull and dispirited of late, she 
had taken it into her faithful little head that 
he too regretted old days and was ready for a 
renewal of their youthful engagement. 
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She had just given a last.effective twist to 
a branch of starry white flowers that glim- 
mered through the prevailing green when 
Eliot Hartley sauntered in, 

“Half an hour too soon, by the clock!” 
she exclaimed, gayly. ‘“‘ How did you pass 
the countersign ?” 

“T told Germain that you were expecting 
me,” he answered, coolly, “which was true 
as regards three to five; he believed the 
letter of my word and admitted me.” 

“Tl teach him better,” she said, laugh- 
ing; “he must beware of your wiles. But 
of course you had some reason for coming 
too soon. What was it?” 

“T wanted to speak to you,” he said, with 
an anxious tone in his voice that startled her. 

“ Be quick, then,” she said; “ you haven’t 
much time. Is it a long story?” 

“Yes; but a word or two will give you a 
sufficient idea. When you asked me to carry 
your message to Madame Cairn, you must 
have noticed that I felt a shock on hearing 
the name.” 

“T did think—” 

“Well, I confess that I was greatly 
startled, and I wish to explain. I believe I 
can trust you with a very delicate personal 
affair.” 

“T will do my best to be worthy of your 
confidence,” she said, seriously. 

“Then listen.” And he gave her a rapid 
sketch of the details he thought necessary, 
and ended by saying: “I may count on your 
friendship and aid?” 

But she did not reply as promptly as he 
expected, and he wondered why she pressed 
her hand to her heart and smothered a sigh 
that had a suspicious tendency to end in a 
moan. 

“Wait a moment; let me think,” she said. 
“ Let me answer you after five o’clock, when 
I have had time to get used to this strange 
history and to clear my mind of a certain 
confusion about—about—what part I ought 
to take in it.” 

“Why, certainly,” he answered, “ you are 
only too kind to consider me in any way. 
Take all the time you wish for reflection, 
though I cannot see why there should be any 
difficulty.” 

““ Neverth ’ she said, slowly, almost 
sadly, all th: e from her face, “ there 
is a difficult eB? 

“And tha 
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“Pray forgive me; 
cannot express. 
over.” 

Mr. Hartley racked his mind in vain. He 
was far from guessing that he had given 
Madame Strelna a cruel surprise in speaking 
of her cousin’s evident attachment to Mrs. 
Cairn, and that her hesitation arose from a 
feeling of delicacy in interfering where her 
own heart’s interest was concerned. 

Then three o’clock struck, and five minutes 
later the guests appeared. Before long, a 
wild-looking gentleman with long hair, 
spectacles, and huge flat hands was perform- 
ing such miracles of execution on the grand 
piano that no one would have been much 
surprised to see him take it up on his little 
finger and run around the room with it; for © 
he did nearly everything else, and was 
applauded and admired in proportion to his 
prowess. 

Mr. Hartley watched the door anxiously, 
and at last his patience was rewarded and 
his heart chilled by the entrance of the 
lovely cantatrice, escorted by Mr. Carrol. 
Madame Marthe, her chaperon, was seen 
disappearing into a small reception-room 
across the hall, where other elderly dames of 
the same class were comfortably enjoying 
themselves under the hospitable care of the 
housekeeper, Madame Germain. 

Mrs. Cairn passed Mr. Hartley without 
even seeing him. She was a little late; they 
were waiting for her. The “ executioner,” 
as the irreverent called the amazing pianist, 
was already whacking the keys with his 
heavy hands which brought out such delicate 
sounds of heavenly sweetness, and honoring 
Lindsay with a prelude that trembled across 
the air like a string of pearls dissolving into 
atmospheric vibration—lost to vision, born 
into audition. 

As Mrs. Cairn unrolled her songs, she dis- 
covered to her dismay that she had forgotten 
to efface the caricatures. An almost irre- 
sistible desire to laugh came over her, as, 
looking up, she met Mr. Hartley’s bright 
kind eyes, and, looking down, she saw them 
turned smilingly to one side of her page, 
then glancing with rage at the other. But 
she controlled herself and managed to conceal 
the drawings by rolling back the page. Her 
voice was yood and perfectly trained, and 
her song was scarcely ended when, as usual, 
she was surrounded—petted and caressed by 
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the ladies, and almost knelt to by the men, 
who were too happy, any of them, to catch 
a falling rose-leaf from her hair or to steal a 
spray of myosotis from her bouquet. 

Mr. Carrol hovered around her with his 
air of proprietorship, that amused the “ exe- 
cutioner” and others who were well aware of 
his unrequited attachment, but pained the 
baroness and irritated Mr. Hartley almost 
beyond bearing. Eliot approached, however, 
with the others, and waited his chance to 
offer his compliments; when lo! those 
unlucky caricatures again met his startled 
gaze. Lindsay was unconsciously rolling 
and unrolling her music, and the drawings 
were distinctly visible. He stepped up close 
to her. 

“Pardon me,” he said, gently drawing the 
sheet of music from her hands before she 
could prevent it; “I think I have a certain 
claim to this.” 

Madame Strelna did not know why he 
took the music, but she hastened blindly to 
his aid. 

“Mr. Hartley, will you be so kind as to 
see that Mrs. Cairn has some refreshment ? 
No, Carl,” she said, as Carrol darted forward, 
“T want you to settle a point of authenticity 
about a miniature over here. Come with 
me.” 

“T don’t want any refreshment,” said 
Lindsay, as they walked away together; “I 
would much rather sit quietly down some- 
where for a minute or two and talk. First, 
let me beg your pardon for not remembering 
to efface those drawings; they nearly made 
me break down in my song. It was only 
some of Mr. Carrol’s nonsense; he is too 
ready with his facile pencil. I hope you are 
not offended ?” 

“Tt is a trifle, madame, and yet—I too am 
something of an artist, though only an ama- 
teur—and I can scarcely believe Mr. Carrol 
would be pleased to see two such representa- 
tions of himself on the other side of this 
page.” : 

“Could you.really do it?” she asked. 

“Why, yes; my skill is sufficient for so 
much. But pray let me get you something.” 

“Nothing, nothing, thank you.” 

“Then let me ask you a question, Mrs. 
Cairn. Have we ever met before?” 

“T think not.” 

“Yet I am haunted,” he said, “by a feel- 
ing that somewhere, long ago—” 
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“At a concert, perhaps,” she said, care. 
lessly; “I have sung at somany. How long 
do you remain here, Mr. Hartley ?” 

“It is quite uncertain. You, I suppose, 
intend to make it-your home for life?” 

Her face shaded. “I don’t know,” she 
answered, slowly. “As well here as any- 
whereelse. But please prove your skill,” she 
added, brightening at the idea of the shock 


she was preparing for the devoted Carl; | 


“draw him on the other side, in the same 
double phase.” 

“ But what do the phases signify ?” 

“Why, don’t you see?” she answered, 
unguardedly. “It was my opinion of you, 
and his. Oh!” She bit her lip, as she saw 
the rashness of her speech. 

Mr. Hartley laughed pleasantly. “In my 
satisfaction at your approval,’ he said, “I 
can bear his condemnation.” 

“ But draw him for me, please.” 

“No; you must excuse me. 
for that kind of a duel.” 

“T am at your service for a more serious 
settling, sir, at any time, ” said Carl Carrol, 
suddenly appearing with the baroness. 

“ Gentlemen !” exclaimed Madame Strelna. 

“Mr. Carrol,” replied Eliot, calmly, “I am 
not afraid to decline to fight. My reputation 
for courage is sufficient to allow me the 
luxury of peace. You have seemed deter- 
mined to force a quarrel on me, from the 
first instant of our meeting. It would be 
infinitely more agreeable to me to claim you 
for a friend.” 

“ Tmpossible !” 

Lindsay stared at the two men in wonder. 
What on earth were they disputing about? 

“Tf it is those absurd drawings,” she said, 
“then here is an end of it.” And, tearing the 
outside page of her music to pieces, she threw 
them into the grate. “There now! Come— 
atruce! It is time for my second song.” 

She accepted Mr. Hartley’s arm and 
moved toward the music-room. 

“Will you permit me to ask you a quest- 
ion?” asked Eliot, in a very low tone. “It 
may seem impertinent, but—” 

“ Ask it.” 

“ Are you engaged to Mr. Carrol ?” 

“T am not.” 

“Thanks for your frankness. Oné more 
question: May I call to set you soon?” 

“ Certainly.” \ 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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MRS. JOHN ADAMS. 


BY JOSEPHINE 


the hardships endured and the sacrifices 


|’ is difficult for us in these days to realize 
made by the women of Revolutionary 


times. Among the many names of heroic 


wives and mothers which history gives us, 
few shine with a brighter lustre than that of 
the wife of the second President of the 
United States. 

Abigail Adams was the daughter of 
William Smith, a Congregational minister, 
and was born November 11th, 1744, in the 
town of Weymouth. 

In the art of letter-writing, Abigail very 
early became an adept. Her favorite cousins 
lived too far away, and money was too scarce, 
to allow of much visiting; but they corre- 
sponded constantly. These epistles exhibit 
the tastes and describe employments of the 
young maidens of that period. One of their 
fancies was the writing to each other over 
a fictitious name. Miss Smith chose 
“Diana” for her sobriquet—changing it, 
after marriage, for “ Portia.” 

Abigail was married to Mr. Adams in 
October, 1764, when she was but twenty 
years old. Their union was blessed with 
five children, two girls and three boys, one of 
the daughters dying in infancy. 

The first ten years of Mrs. Adams’s wedded 
life were spent in. or near Boston; but in 
1774 her husband was elected delegate to 
the Assembly which met in Philadelphia to 
decide what course the Colonies should adopt 
toward England. 

When Mr. Adams left home to attend the 
second Congress in 1775, it was only five 
days before the firing on Lexington! 

Mrs. Adams gives a vivid description of 
the battle of Bunker Hill. A few days later, 
she wrote: “Charlestown is laid in ashes; 
but not all the havoc and desolation they 
have made has wounded me like the death 
of Warren—we want him in the Senate, we 
want him in his profession, we want him in 


the field.” 


In 1777, Mr. Adams was appointed joint 
commissioner to France; and, after a short 
visit to his home, he sailed, taking with him 
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one of his sons. The news of Burgoyne’s 
surrender had, however, hastened the 
acknowledgment by France of the independ- 
ence of the United States, so that, on his 
arrival, Mr. Adams found the great object of 
his mission accomplished; and in August, 
1779, he returned home. 

But he had only been back two months 
before he was again ordered to Europe by 
Congress, and directed to remain there’ until 
England should be willing to treat with him 
and end the war. He sailed in November, 
taking with him his two oldest sons. On 
this occasion, the loving heart of the mother 
vented itself in the following letter : 

“My habitation—how disconsolate it 
looks! My table—I sit down to it, but can- 
not swallow my food! Oh, why was I born 
with so much sensibility? And why, pos- 
sessing it, have I so often been called upon 
to struggle with it? My dear sons 
—I cannot think of them without a tear.” 

England at last acknowledged the inde- 
pendence of the United States. Mr. Adams 
was, in 1785, sent as the first Minister to 
the Court of St. James, and his wife and 
daughter joined him in France, where they 
spent a year, making their home about four 
miles from Paris. 

When the family went to England, their 
son Charles left for America, to enter 
Harvard. Their residence at the Court of 
St. James was far from being pleasant, 
owing to the conduct of the king and queen, 
who no doubt keenly felt the loss of the 
American Colonies, and hardly knew how to 
treat the representative of a people so lately 
their subjects. 

“Some years hence,” writes Mrs. Adams, 
“it may be a pleasure to reside here in the 
character of American Minister; but, with 
the present salary and the present temper of 
the English, none need envy the embassy.” 

In 1789, her daughter Abbie was married 
to Colonel Smith, the Secretary of Legation, 
and it must have been not long after this 
that Mr. Adams returned to America. His 
wife’s letter of congratulation, written on his 

(69) 
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election to the office of President in 1797, 
shows no feeling of pride. 

“You have,” she writes, “this day to 
declare yourself head of a nation. ‘And 
now, O Lord my God, Thou hast made Thy 
servant ruler over this people. Give him an 
understanding heart, that he may know how 
to go out and in before this great people; 
that he may discern between good and bad, 
for who is able to judge this Thy so great a 
people?’ were the words of a royal sovereign, 
and not less applicable to him who is 
invested with the chief magistracy of a 
nation, though he wear not the robes of 
royalty.” 

After her husband became President, they 
took up their residence in Washington, and 
she writes to her sister of the great incon- 
venience they ‘had in getting firewood, 
although surrounded by forests, owing to 
the lack of workmen to cut it and teams to 
haul it. 

Of the new Presidential mansion, she 
says: “The house is very large, requiring 
thirty servants to keep it in order, and has 
no bells; and not one room is finished, nor 
is there any fence or yard. I dry my clothes 
in the great unfinished audience-room ; but,” 
she adds, “it is a beautiful spot, capable of 
much improvement.” 

When John Quincy Adams, her eldest 
son, was elected Assistant Justice of the 
Supreme Court—which, however, he declined 
to accept—Mrs. Adams was much gratified, 
for she had felt keenly his removal from 
office by Jefferson, the successor of Mr. 
Adams, whose conduct had been very ungen- 
erous toward her husband. 

The two men had traveled together in 
Europe, been warmly attached to each other, 
and, at Mr. Jefferson’s request, Mrs. Adams 
had received into her own home for a while 
his little daughter, who, attended by a negro 
servant, had sailed from Virginia to Europe, 
to enter a convent school. 

When he became President, Mr. Adams 
had offered good positions to those of his 
associates whom he particularly esteemed. 
Among the number whom he thus favored 
were Jefferson, Madison, and Grey, although 
only the latter of the trio accepted his 
propositions. 

Mr. Jefferson, on the contrary, followed 
party advice instead of the inspirations of 
friendship, and, without 


other reason, 


removed from a subordinate position the son 
of his old friend. 

On the death of his daughter, however 
Mrs. Adams in the kindness of her heart 
wrote him a consolatory letter, which led to 
some little correspondence between the two, 
But the old friendship was never renewed 
until after Jefferson’s retirement from public 
life, and never indeed completely until the 
death of Mrs. Adams. 

When the bereaved husband suffered that 
irreparable loss, Jefferson’s heart, and per- 
haps his conscience, was so deeply moved 
that he wrote his former ally a touching and 
beautiful letter of condolence. This epistle 
appears to have melted the last ice, and Mr, 
Adams cordially responded to the overture 
for a renewal of their former intimacy. 

Mrs. Adams lived to see her son, John 
Quincy, appointed Secretary of State; and, 
had she lived a few years longer, would have 
seen him in the Presidential chair. She 
died in 1818, on the twentyeighth of October, 
at the ripe age of seventyfour. 

No woman of her time exercised a wider 
and deeper social influence than this lady, 
who fulfilled the manifold duties which life 
brought to her with such discretion, cheer- 
fulness, and grace. Her character was one 
which rouses special admiration, for it united 
fine qualities of head and heart. Conscien- 
tious in the extreme, both as girl and woman, 
she strove incessantly to curb her own faults 
and cure her own failings, and the strong 
will with she was blessed enabled her to 
accomplish the work much more thoroughly 
than usually seems the case with average 
humanity. 

Mrs. Adams was an unusually clever 
person, and her administrative talent was 
particularly noticeable. She thought vigor- 
ously, and that it was in a somewhat narrow 
round was plainly the result of the training 
bestowed on girls in her day. Given the 
educational advantages which the clever 
damsel of this generation finds within her 
reach, Abigail Smith would undoubtedly 
have made such wise and thorough use 
thereof that the intellectual side of her 
nature would have stood forth as strikingly 
as do her moral and social qualities. 

_Her letters prove that she was a shrewd 
observer, a keen though generally good- 
natured critic, and her powers of description 
were far beyond the ordinary. 
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COLONEL CLAFFLIN’S FUNERAL. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT, 


OLONEL CLAFF- 
LIN had been for 
years one of the 
most prominent 
men in his county 
—said county 
being situated in 
a picturesque 
section of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The colonel had for a long while ruled the 
Democratic party in his Congressional dis- 
trict, and, if not exactly a king-maker like 
the famous Earl of Warwick, he had helped 
to make and unmake a goodly number of 
Senators and Governors, not to mention -all 
sorts of lesser office-holders. He had him- 
self served during several sessions as a 
member of the State legislative body, and he 
had for some time looked confidently forward 
to occupying a seat in the United States 
Senate. 

It was in a great measure through sheer 
force of will that the colonel had gained his 
power, though what we term luck had also 
uniformly favored him throughout his career. 
He had come into the district some eighteen 
years previous, a stranger, a mere speculator 
in coal-lands; but he had prospered from 
the start—he was a man born to prosper. 
How he had worked his way up to be the 
“boss” of his party, nobody exactly under- 
stood; but, before his opponents realized the 
fact, he stood at their head, and his suprem- 
acy was thoroughly established. 

He had bitter foes, of course, in the ranks; 
but of late years few among them had 
attempted to oppose him in any measure of 
importance: they had given in, as men do to 
a powerful personality, excusing their sub- 
serviency by pointing to the wonders he had 
worked for the cause. 

There were, however, a small number who 
did not give in quietly, and Mr. Joseph Kirt- 
ner did not give in at all; he opposed the 
colonel tooth and nail whenever the chance 
offered, though, for the sake of the party, 
both men carefully avoided an open feud. 


Kirtner too sat in the Legislature; but 
the election caused him to chafe inwardly, 
for it had covered a practical defeat. The 
wily colonel put him in a corner at the last; 
in order to become a legislator, he had to 
let his rival go to Congress, for a quarrel 
between them would have given the day to 
the Republicans. 

The Democrats were rather the stronger 
force, but the balance of power was always 
uncertain and every conflict terribly close. 
Occasionally, indeed, the Republicans gained 
the upper hand; but, as a rule, the Demo- 
crats governed the district, and Colonel 
Clafflin governed the Democrats. 

The rivalry between him and Kirtner had 
commenced early by the colonel’s winning 
pretty Rose McCrea, who, before he appeared 
in the neighborhood, everybody expected 
would marry Joe Kirtner—Joe among the 
rest, and very probably the young beauty 
also. But the colonel’s indomitable will 
conquered, and Rose McCrea married him. 
She was contented and happy, looked up to 
and admired him, as would have been the 
case if she had wedded Kirtner or any other 
successful man who treated her well. 

The processes of evolution leave curiously 
unreconcilable traces in human character, 
and there were signs both of rabbit and 
pussy-cat in Mrs. Clafflin. In general, she 
allowed her husband metaphorically to carry 
her about by the ears, with the docility of 
a four-footed bunny; but occasionally, at 
a totally unexpected moment, she would 
develop claws—and use them, too, pretty 
sharply. Under her admiration—she was 
one of those women born with a general 
admiration and respect for the opposite sex 
—she reserved the right of private judg- 
ment when the feline instincts were upper- 
most. She sometimes secretly compared the 
colonel with Kirtner to the latter’s advantage, 
though she was true to her husband heart 
and soul; but the tendency to criticism was 
born in her and could not be eradicated, 
though no mortal ever knew that she pos- 
sessed it. 

(71) 
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Perhaps in similar fashion those mys- 
terious entities we stupidly term dumb 
animals judge and criticise us lordly human 
beings, not always to our credit; but fortu- 
nately for our vanity, though they can under- 
stand us, we lack the ability to comprehend 
them. 

The colonel had reached his fortyseventh 
birthday; his wife was seven years his 
junior, and looking much younger even than 
her age. She was still the prettiest woman 
in the neighborhood, and this fact was 
always unconsciously an exasperation to 
Kirtner. If she had grown yellow and 
wrinkled, he would not have envied the 
colonel so much, and would therefore have 
hated him less. Kirtner had never married, 
though he had often been declared engaged ; 
but nothing had ever come of the rumor, 
unless it might be a disappointment for the 
woman temporarily believed to have caught 
the hardened bachelor. 

Kirtner was clever enough, but the colonel 
was cleverer—a born manager of men. For 
eight years, he had outwardly reigned 


supreme; but, during this summer of which 


I am writing, an artful plot against him was 
concocted by Kirtner. The colonel had cer- 
tain adherents whom he wanted nominated 
for the Legislature, as during the coming 
session that body would be called on to elect 
a United States Senator, and he saw his way 
clear to securing the long-coveted prize if he 
could have the assistance of his followers. 

Years of fairly autocratic sway had natu- 
rally rendered the colonel somewhat tyran- 
nical; he was so unused to opposition that 
when Kirtner, rightly considering the time 
ripe, pushed a man forward to oppose him, 
the colonel completely lost his temper, and 
of course his head in consequence, and then 
Kirtner sprang out of his ambush, tomahawk 
in hand, and prepared to take his enemy’s 
scalp. A speech such as he made in the 
privacy of the committee-room had never 
been heard there since the colonel first occu- 
pied the chair. The listeners heard them- 
selves called tools and slaves, and suddenly 
woke to a consciousness that they must either 
shake off then and there the galling yoke of 
the stranger which had so long bound them, 
or admit that they were unworthy descend- 
ants of the Pilgrim Fathers, who— We 
have all heard and read such speeches too 
often for further description to be needed. 


FUNERAL. 


Matters rapidly proceeded from bad to 
worse; the trouble in the camp was an open 
secret, the newspapers of the opposite party 
noised it abroad with ceaseless energy and 
waxed patriotically pious, reminding their 
readers of what might be expected to happen 
when thieves fell out. To add to the colonel’s 
troubles, at this juncture a railway in which 
he was a large stockholder fell into pecuniary 
difficulty, and a bank in which he was a 
director lost credit in public estimation owing 
to a charge of fraudulent administration, 
which caused so heavy a run on its resources 
that it seemed likely to succumb. 

The bitterest of his Republican foes tried 
hard to mix the colonel’s name unpleasantly 
up with the wrong-doing, as they were natu- 
rally eager for his downfall, having the acute- 
ness to perceive more clearly than his own 
followers how much less the Democratic 
party would be to dread when he no longer 
headed it. 

The colonel was completely exonerated, 
but the attack left him terribly sore just 
when he had most need of invulnerability 
from head to heel, outside and in. The con- 
vention was at hand, and the programme of 
the conflict public property. Kirtner was 
desperate—he had burned his ships; he must 
triumph, or sink henceforth into a political 
and social nullity. It was known that, if the 
colonel succeeded in nominating his adher- 
ents, Kirtner and the adverse wing would 
threaten them with opposition candidates. 
The tyrant’s creatures—as Kirtner’s organ 
styled them—must at the last go to the wall, 
or the split would throw victory into the 
hands of the Republicans. 

When too late, the colonel perceived the 
artfully hidden pit into which it seemed he 
must inevitably be pushed. He felt deeply 
injured as well as furious. He had always 
worked hard for his party; he honestly con- 
sidered his life one long struggle in its cause,. 
and he was now to be rewarded by the most 
infamous treatment ever received by an 
earnest leader. 

Hardest of all to bear was the conscious- 
ness that his defeat would come through the 
man whom he had hitherto succeeded in 
leaving in the lurch. The outlook was black 
enough; the colonel saw that, if he were 
beaten, his power was over forever. He 
fought stoutly; but the odds grew heavier 
and heavier against him, and those who. 
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owed everything to his friendship were the 
fiercest in the opposition. His speeches and 
printed letters were terribly severe on the 
treachery and treason, not to himself—to the 
party; so were his articles that appeared in 
the newspaper which was his organ. But 
Kirtner found a new man to edit the other 
Democratic journal—a young fellow with a 
buccaneer spirit and a dashing pen, who 
went into the conflict as the typical Irishman 
is supposed to go into Donnybrook Fair— 
indifferent who might beat, so long as the 
scrimmage proved exciting. 

In spite of the fact that his good name 
had béen proved unstained, the aspersion 
had wounded the colonel as few would have 
believed him capable of being wounded; 
and, just when he required perfect seli-con- 
trol, his nerve quailed, and for the first time 
in his pushing, prosperous career he grew 
discouraged and despondent as the conven- 
tion approached. 

The colonel’s health was not so good as 
usual; like Carlyle, he had lived “to learn 
he possessed that diabolical apparatus called 
a stomach,” and physical suffering acted on 
his mind till, when the last week before the 
conflict arrived, he felt actually inclined to 
throw up the sponge, sell everything he 
owned, turn his back on an ungrateful party, 
and strike out for Colorado or California. 

He was seated in his office one afternoon, 
moodily meditating on the vanity of human 
affairs and rendered doubly pessimistic by 
the wearing weight of dyspeptic pain, when 
he was disturbed by the entrance of a boy 
with a telegram. ‘ 

The colonel found that business of impor- 
tance called him to New York at once; he 
could just catch the two o’clock express, 
He hurried over to his house, and found his 

§ wife setting forth to make some visits; but, 
with her usual placid amiability, she went 
back upstairs and put out the linen he 
needed, and superintended his packing 
thereof. 

“T shall certainly be back in three days,” 
he said, as he kissed her good-bye. “ You 
look as pretty as a pink, my dear, while I 
am getting to be a terribly battered old 
fellow.” 

“Tt doesn’t make so much difference how 
a man looks,” she answered, with her sweet 
pensive smile, which seemed to mean so 
much and meant literally nothing. “It is 
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nice, though, for you always to pay me com- 
pliments—plenty of men never think of 
doing that to their wives.” 

“ Well, I hope I haven’t made a bad sort 
of husband,” the colonel answered, pleas- 
antly. He had never been in the habit of 
sharing his anxieties with her; he did not 
think of doing so now. Involuntarily he 
sighed; then, afraid she might ask if there 
was anything the matter—not that she ever 
did—he hastily added a question that had 
long been a joke between them: “ Don’t 
you think I’ve filled the position about as 
well as any of your old admirers would have 
done?” 

Again she answered by her pensive smile; 
but some undercurrent of thought—probably 
not recognized by herself—roused the feline 
element, and she asked softly: ‘The con- 
vention meets next week, doesn’t it?” 

She might as well have flung Joe Kirt- 
ner at his head outright, but the colonel 
evinced no annoyance. He had never been 
able to decide whether such scratches were 
premeditated or accidental; so, having a 
large stock of dogged patience, always gave 
her the benefit of the doubt. 

In another twenty minutes, he was seated 
in the train, and Mrs. Clafflin was walking 
down the shady street toward the house of a 
friend, looking as fair and bright as an early 
autumn flower. She met Joe Kirtner face 
to face, and bowed from under the pink 
lining of her parasol, and smiled on him 
exactly as she had smiled on the colonel. 
Kirtner lifted his hat and tried to smile 
indifferently ; but, after he had passed on, 
he scowled, and presently he said to his other 
self: 

“What.a blessed fool you are, Joe—you’re 
fond of that woman yet! Confound him, 
I'll get the best of the bargain for once! 
Wait till the convention, colonel!” 

When Kirtner heard of his rival’s depart- 
ure, he marveled a good deal as to what pos- 
sible p!ot it might portend. The colonel’s 
journey at this juncture was rendered still 
more inexplicable by the fact that on the 
two succeeding evenings he had promised 
speeches at towns in the neighborhood; it 
appeared that a couple of his followers had 
been hurriedly summoned to supply his place. 
Kirtner was at last inclined to agree with the 
verdict of most of his friends—that the 
colonel, convinced of the inevitableness of 
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his defeat, really had not nerve left for the 
required speech-making, and so had invented 
the pretext of business to cover his flight. 

It was on Wednesday that Colonel Clafflin 
started on his journey. The next morning, 
his wife received a telegram written the 
night before, announcing his arrival in New 
York, and she smiled at the message as she 
had smiled on her husband and his defeated 
rival. A hurried note told her that he 
should be detained longer than he had 
expected—he could not get back before Mon- 
day, perhaps not even then. 

This news speedily became known through- 
out the little town—as news, whether public 
or private, always does in such a place—and 
Kirtner’s adherents exulted loudly. 

The convention would open in Barton in 
a few days! The colonel had as good as 
thrown up the sponge in advance. Kirtner 
exulted more deeply than anybody else, but 
he had the wisdom to keep his thoughts to 
himself, for which reticence he had soon 
reason to be thankful. 

When the New York and Philadelphia 
evening papers arrived that night, they con- 
tained telegraphic notices of a terrible acci- 
dent on the Fall River Railway. The next 
morning brought dispatches announcing that 
Colonel Clafflin had been among the number 
killed. 

A brother of the widow broke the sad 
news to her. Naturally enough, she was 
quite overwhelmed; but, after recovering 
from her fainting-fit and hysterical attack, 
displayed a self-control and ability for inde- 
pendent action which surprised even her 
relatives, for she was ordinarily such a 
dependent clinging creature that those who 
knew her best scarcely understood what odd 
little reserves of strength and individuality 
there were hidden under that 

It was necessary to inform her that the 
face of the unfortunate man had been so 
dreadfully mutilated as to be unrecogniz- 
able; but a package of letters and papers 
in the breast-pocket of his linen duster, and 
a wallet marked with his full name, had 
established his identity. 

The excitement throughout the county 
was intense. On the instant, public opinion 
veered round; in the heyday of his popu- 
larity, Colonel Clafflin had never been so 
generally praised. The newspapers of Satur- 
day throughout the State were filled with his 


encomiums; Republicans united with Demo- 
crats to do him honor. His personal and 
political foes stood forth among his warmest 
admirers, and the article known to be written 
by Joe Kirtner and published in the “ County 
Palladium,” which had for months reviled 
the politician, was considered the finest 
tribute among the multitudes paid to his 
memory. 

The colonel had belonged to the Free 
Masons, the Odd Fellows, and the Knights 
Templars, and each of the three orders was 
eager to take the funeral in charge; but, 
after a consultation between Kirtner and the 
widow, it was decided that, beyond sending 
representatives, neither of the societies could 
claim any privilege. 

For, before Saturday ended, Kirtner had 
been obliged to visit the house; he held 
positions in two of the orders which ren- 
dered it necessary for him to go in person, 
His behavior was simply, perfection. He 
employed the best phrases in his printed 
tribute, putting them in different words, in 
speaking of the colonel’s gifts, his services to 
the party, his worth as a citizen, his merit as 
aman. He deplored feelingly the fact thata 
certain estrangement had so long existed 
between himself and a man whom he 
admired so highly, but there had been cogent 
—yes, unsurmountable—reasons. There 
Kirtner hesitated, his voice quivered and 
sank into silence, while his eyes, his one fine 
feature, spoke volumes. 

Of course, the new widow could not help 
knowing that she had been the original 
reason; and equally, of course, with that 
delicate rose-leaf complexion of hers, she 
could not help coloring, even while shedding 
tears of sincere grief over her irremediable 
loss. For the life of him, Joe Kirtner could 
not have helped a thrill at his heart when he 
caught the blush, speedily hidden behind a 
black-bordered handkerchief, which rendered 
him still more able to sympathize genuinely 
with her distress. 

On Sunday, the casket containing the body 
arrived under the escort of a deputation of 
the prominent men of the district, and on 
Tuesday at noon the funeral was to take 
place. 

The widow received scores of telegrams 
and letters of condolence, and the reading of 
them was in a way a solace; it was sweet to 
feel how thoroughly the world appreciated 
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the man she had loved. Of course, she must 
bury her heart in his grave; she said this and 
meant it, but, all the same, sympathy was 
welcome, and nobody’s more so than that of 
the friend whose estrangement she had 
always regretted—as she now, by some 
mental process which I am unable to 
explain, actually believed the colonel had 
also regretted. She told Kirtner this 
during one of their necessary interviews, and 
he actually believed it too, and took the 
major part of the blame on himself in a 
manner that was as creditable as it was 
touching. 

On the Monday evening which witnessed 
this interview, two of the widow’s intimate 
friends were in the house. Indeed, a regular 
guard kept watch over the relict—morning, 
noon, and night; if she had been a bank 
president newly arrested for embezzlement, 
she would not have been half so carefully 
watched. Mrs. Tibbetts, after superintend- 
ing the interview—further beyond earshot, 
though, than her sympathetic nature could 
have wished—observed to the other intimate: 

“Jane Runyon, you mark my words here 
and now! Joe Kirtner will marry Rosie 
McCrea at the end of her first year of mourn- 
ing !” 

“Tf she doesn’t marry him before,” was 
the rejoinder. Miss Runyon’s voice was a 
little sharp, and no wonder; for several years 
past, she had at intervals been laying siege 
to that obdurate fortress, Joe Kirtner’s heart, 
and of late she had flattered herself that she 
perceived signs of a possible surrender, and 
to have her nascent hopes unexpectedly upset 
by fate’s leaving Rosie McCrea Clafflin a 
widow was hard to bear. Miss Runyon 
never had liked the colonel, and she began 
to develop a downright bitterness toward his 
memory which was perhaps more natural 
than reasonable. 

Tuesday came; the hour appointed for the 
funeral came. The town was literally 
crowded; special trains had brought friends, 
acquaintances, and deputations from every 
part of the State, and the ceremony would 
be the finest funereal display the district had 
ever witnessed. 

The colonel’s house stood on a little emi- 
nence, set well back from the street and 
surrounded by fine old trees. It had been 
the McCrea homestead, originally one of the 
show places of the neighborhood, and much 


enlarged and improved since Clafflin had 
become a rich man. 

The lawn, the piazzas, and the lower rooms 
were already filled with people. The clergy- 
man had arrived, and was putting on his 
surplice in the colonel’s study. The imme- 
diate family and friends were gathered in 
the guest-chamber on the second floor, dis- 
coursing in whispers of the merits of the 
deceased, the mournfulness of his sudden 
taking-off, and the probable amount of his 
fortune. 

“He could keep his own secrets, the 
colonel could,” Mrs. Tibbetts remarked, with 
a decision permitted by her position of own 
cousin once removed to the widow. “He 
talked a good deal and seemed as open as 
the day, but what he didn’t want to tell he 
never told, and Rosie herself doesn’t know 
how much he was really worth.” 

While the subdued conversation went on, 
the widow in the adjacent chamber was don- 
ning her crape bonnet and veil under the 
superintendence of an elder sister and an 
aunt; and, among the groups below-stairs,. 
Joe Kirtner showed conspicuous by his 
unusual height and somewhat martial port, 
the result of the training received years 
before in a military academy—from which 
he used, during the vacations, to return home 
wearing a blue uniform with scarlet facings, 
which Rosie McCrea had thought the very 
perfection of masculine raiment. 

The clergyman was making his way toward 
the central hall; one of the cousins had 
opened the door of the widow’s chamber; a 
stir and then a hush came over the entire 
assembly. The momentary stillness was 
broken by sounds from without—a man on 
horseback rode quickly up to the piazza 
steps. He pulled a telegraphic envelope out 
of his pocket and excitedly demanded speech 
with Judge McCrea, the brother of the 
widow. That gentleman hastened down- 
stairs in obedience to the summons, and, 
standing in the veranda, opened and read 
the dispatch, then electrified all within 
hearing by his incoherent exclamations: 

“Good heavens! It’s all a mistake! The 
colonel is alive !” 

The hubbub which ensued defies descrip- 
tion, as the telegram was passed from hand 
to hand. It was signed with the colonel’s 
name, and gave the information that there: 
had been an error in identity which he 
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would set right in person as soon as he 
should be able to make the journey, which 
he hoped to do within three days. 

The dispatch bore the date of the previous 
Saturday, and had been sent from the town 
near which the accident occurred. But 
where had the telegram lain during the 
intervening time? Among the multitudes 
of broken sentences poured forth from scores 
of lips, the remarks uttered by Joe Kirtner 
were afterward remembered. 

“Tt is a vile imposture on the face of it!” 
Kirtner cried, imperiously. “It is the 
wickedest, most outrageous hoax ever per- 
petrated! Its author must be discovered and 
punished! Judge, the ceremony ought to 
proceed at once! We are here to pay 
respect to the memory of our honored towns- 
man—the living impostor can be sought for 
and dealt with later.” 

Fine as his language was, Kirtner hardly 
knew what he said. In the bewilderment 
and dizziness of mind caused by this pre- 
posterous telegram, only one thought stood 
out with any clearness: it seemed to Joe 
that if the coffin, white with floral wreaths, 
then occupying the centre of the long draw- 
ing-room, could be safely deposited under 
ground and the sods well pressed down above 
it, the widowhood of Mrs. Clafflin would be 
so thoroughly established that even the 
appearance of her late spouse himself could 
not alter the fact. 

It seemed that a good many persons were 
inclined to agree with Kirtner’s opinion as 
to the telegram’s being a cruel hoax, and the 
judge and the parson were so much affected 
by the torrent of asseveration that they stared 
at each other helplessly. 

“T—I ought at least to tell my sister,” 
said the judge. 

“Not at all,” rejoined Joe Kirtner’s 
nearest friend ; “it would be horribly cruel.’ 

The excitement spread; a wave of rumor 
swept upstairs, and it penetrated to the 
widow’s chamber. Something strange had 
happened—what, neither the relict nor her 
companions knew. The judge was called 
for—his sister wanted him. 

“T must tell her,” said that always irreso- 
lute, personage, and involuntarily his eyes 
wandered to Joe Kirtner. 

“T should say not—decidedly not! Wait 
until the funeral is over!” that gentleman 
made answer, in his deepest tones, growing 
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more and more emphatic as his confusion 
increased. 

“Why, we can’t bury the colonel when— 
when it isn’t himself, you know,” propounded 
the bewildered judge. 

“We know that the mortal remains of our 
dead neighbor lie yonder!” said Kirtner, 
waving his hand toward the drawing-room, 
“This horrible hoax—” 

But he could not finish his sentence. Two 
excited ladies rushed down, seized the judge, 
and forced him up the stairs to the chamber 
in which his sister was waiting. In some 
fashion, he broke the news and displayed 
the telegram. The wife gave one cry and 
fainted; the sister deftly caught her, and the 
aunt dexterously whisked the crape bonnet 
and veil from off her head. 

As the judge was hurried away, Kirtner 
moved toward the piazza, mentally cursing 
that gentleman for his idiocy in giving poor 
little Rosie—he had gone back unconsciously 
to the familiar name of old days—such a 
terrible shock so uselessly. ‘The colonel was 
dead—dead—lying yonder in his coffin! 
Nobody with a grain of common sense could 
fail to see that this telegram was a horrible 
cheat, instigated perhaps by some political 
trickster. 

Kirtner felt like ordering the Free Masons 
to pick up the casket, form in line, and carry 
it off to the cemetery, so strongly was he 
beset by the idea that, the body once buried, 
any coming to life on the colonel’s part would 
be rendered exceedingly difficult. 

As Kirtner reached the steps, an open car- 
riage drove up the road. On the back seat, 
he saw—no ghost—the colonel himself, in 
flesh and blood! His left arm was in a 
sling, there was a patch over his right ear, 
but it was the colonel, and, more exasper- 
ating than all, the colonel wearing his 
blandest smile! 

“ Friends and neighbors,” the colonel said, 
standing up in the carriage, while people 
rushed pell-mell out-of-doors and gathered 
about, “I thank you all from the bottom of 
my heart for the sympathy you have shown! 
It is worth living through all I have, to find 
my supposed death has proved that my old 
friends and neighbors are not quite indifferent 
toward me. I thank you most for the sym- 
pathy shown to my beloved wife, and now I 
must go to her. Mr. Kirtner, your hand!” 

The colonel passed on upstairs. The 
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crowd slowly dispersed. To tell the truth, 
this resurrection was coldly received; even 
those who liked the man felt a vague sense 
of having been defrauded. 

The explanation was made by one of the 
gentlemen who accompanied the colonel. 
When he took the train to Fall River, an 
old acquaintance went with him. The day 
had been warm, and Mr. Fairhouse’s coat 
was too thick, so he took it off and put on 
the colonel’s linen duster. He it was who 
had been killed. He and the colonel were 
of the same height and build, and there was 
a strong resemblance between them in 
various ways. 

The colonel had been hurt; he said that 
he did not recover consciousness until Satur- 
day. The instant he could speak, he had 
remembered his wife and ordered the tele- 
gram sent; he could not explain its deten- 
tion, nor could the gentlemen with him, but 
that was not their fault. 

When fainting-fits and hysterics were over, 
Rosie McCrea Clafflin was of course a very 
happy woman. Still, even joy looked a little 
flat after the excitement of so much woe and 
sympathy, and, before she put the crape 
bonnet and veil out of sight, she tried them 
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on—the little widow’s cap was certainly very 
becoming to her fluffy yellow hair. 

“ Rosie!” the colonel called. 

“Yes, dear, I am coming.” 

During that evening and the ensuing day, 
no human being outside of his immediate 
family caught a glimpse of the colonel; but 
he published a letter in a county newspaper 
which was a masterpiece—Kirtner and his 
followers knew this species of resurrection 
had put the leader back on his pedestal. 

Naturally there were persons who declared 
that the wily colonel could have recovered 
consciousness and sent a message much 
sooner, but in his artfulness he had waited 
in order to make political capital out of the 
affair. ° 

The colonel’s speech in the convention was 
the most brilliant he had ever delivered. He 
paid so many flattering tributes to Kirtner 
that the crowd cheered their names together, 
and the latter secretly admitted that he was 
no match for his rival. 

The colonel’s men were nominated and 
elected, and before spring the colonel took 
his seat among the Conscript Fathers of this 
republic. Rosie is still a pretty woman, but 
Joe Kirtner has never again called on her. 


A COUP D ETAT. 


BY CHARLES KIELY SHETTERLY. 


As little seeds by slow degrees 

Put forth their leaves and flowers unheard, 
Our love had grown into a tree 

And bloomed without a single word. 


¥ haply hit on six o’clock, 

The hour her father came from town; 
I gave his own peculiar knock, 

And waited slyly, like a clown. 


HYMN TO THE 


The door was open. There she stood, 
Lifting her mouth’s delicious brim ; 

How could I waste a thing so good ? 
I took the kiss she meant for him. 


A moment on an awful brink— 
Deep breath, a frown, a smile, a tear; 
And then: “Oh, Robert, don’t you think 
That it was rather—cavalier ?” 


EVENING STAR. 


BY NELLIE C. TUCKER. 


Tuy golden lamp, low hanging in the west, 
Seems with a growing brilliancy to burn; 
The lesser lights come shyly forth to wait 
Upon thee, and, where’er the eye doth turn, 
It views innumerable twinkling orbs of light 
Begemming the dark garments of the night. 


Oh, world afar! Oh, wondrous radiant sphere! 
Thou shinest upon earth effulgently. 

Whatdost thou compass? What dost thou contain? 
We long to solve thy hidden mystery ; 

But human vision cannot read aright, 

For here we walk by faith, and not by sight. 








EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Exc. 
BY EMILY H. MAY. 


No. 1—Shows a handsome dinner-gown, Bow-knots of narrow ribbon terminate the 
of pearl-gray bengaline. The edge of the points of the scallops. 
skirt is bordered with cream-white taffetas, 
crossed in a diamond pattern with either 
silver or steel braid. It is arranged so that 


The ends running 








Mach 
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up on the skirt are of the braid, and are 
sewed in place. The skirt has a short demi- 
train, and the trimming of the edge is con- 
tinued all around. As will be seen in the 
the skirt of the gown may be cut out in illustration, the skirt is draped about the 
deep scallops. These are adorned with a hips, forming the now so fashionable panier 
graduated ruching of chiffon to match. —a style very becoming to a tall slight 
(78) 
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figure, but must not be employed for a stout 
one. The long-pointed bodice of this gown 
has a full chiffon yoke, finished with the 
braid and fastening with the tiny ribbon 
bows to match the skirt. High puffed 





sleeves and standing collar. Fifteen to six- 
teen yards of bengaline will be required, 
and two yards of cream taffetas for the edge 
of the skirt. The other trimmings—braid, 
ribbon, etc.—will have to be calculated by 
the dressmaker. This style of gown may be 
made up in a less elaborate way, and still be 
very stylish. 

No. 2—Is a tea-gown. The style is a 
Princesse redingote, extending as a train. 
Any self-colored cashmere, camel’s-hair, or 
Henrietta-cloth will be a good selection of 
material. Our model calls for dark-blue, 
lined and trimmed with pale-blue. The front 
of the skirt is covered with plaitings in 
mousselin chiffon, which describe a coquille 
in the centre. The wrists and V-shaped 
opening of the bodice are of the same. 
Throatlet in pale-blue ribbon. If chiffon 
cannot be procured, thin China silk or even 


nun’s-veiling may be substituted for the 
plaitings. Also the train may be dispensed 
with. Eight to ten yards cf cashmere or 
camel’s-hair, ete., will be required, and about 
the same quantity for the plaitings if narrow 
material is used. Double-fold goods, such as 
nun’s-veiling, less will be required. 

No. 3—Shows a street and house gown 
combined. Camel’s-hair or lady’s-cloth is 
used for the skirt and bodice. The piping 
on the skirt, bodice, and sleeves is of velvet, 
either black or a darker shade to match the 
gown. The plaited yoke and high sleeves 
are of figured camel’s-hair, or a brocade silk 
may be introduced if desired, and make the 
gown more dressy. The illustration shows 
how the gown is made without further 





direction. 


Four and a half yards of forty- 
two or fortysix inch material will be required 
for skirt and bodice, three and a half of 
brocade or one and a half of figured camel’s- 
hair for yoke and sleeves. 
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No. 4—Is a costume for a girl o1 six to 
eight years. It is made of moss-green foulé 
cloth, trimmed with bands of curly galloon or 
Astrakhan-cloth. Full bodice, high shoulder- 
sleeves, and round skirt. Toque to match. 
This style of make will be suitable for a 
simple flannel school-frock, substituting 
worsted braid for the curled trimming. 





No. 5.—Blouse-dress, of cream-colored 
flannel, for a child of three years. The band 
above the hem, collar, cuffs, and waistband 
are all done in silk embroidery of a simple 
pattern. 


DRESSES, 





GARMENTS, ETc. 

for a boy of six or seven years. Velveteen 
or corduroy, in dark-brown, is the material 
employed. Astrakhan or Persian lamb 





No. 6. 


forms the collar and piece down the side of 
the blouse. Toque to match. The collar 


No. 6—Shows a stylish knickerbocker suit may be separate and adjustable, if desired. 


WALL PHOTOGRAPH-FRAME. 


Copper-colored plush stretched over 
stout card-board or canvas, and edged 
with a multicolored fringe of silk. A 
trail of flowers, painted or embroidered, 
can be added along the fold which holds 
the photos. Two brass rings, overcast 
with silk, suspend the frame to the wall. 
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WINTER COAT: 


BY EMILY H. 





WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


MAY. 





We give, for our Supplement this month, 
the very stylish pattern for a winter coat, to 


be trimmed with fur—thirtyeight inch-bust. 
The pattern consists of seven pieces: 


1. HALF or FRONT. 


HALF oF BACK. 


2; 

8. SrpE-BAcK. 
4. SIDE-FRONT. 
5. SLEEVE. 

6. CUFF. 


Allow all seams, and, if the cloth is heavy, 
allow at least inch seams. Join the pattern 
by the corresponding dots. The letters 
show how the pieces join. The sleeves may 
be made up upon an ordinary loose-fitting 
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7. OOLLAR. 


lining—that is, without much fullness, 
The material is Astrakhan-cloth or fur— 
beaver, marten, or chinchilla—either will be 
stylish and handsome. The toque is made 
of the same fur. 

















SPANISH CUSHION. 





Cream-colored satin merveilleux, embel- bows at each end. Butterfly bows of striped 
lished with an embroidered spray of corn- blue ribbon fall at the corners over the 
flowers in either chenille or silk, and a Louis gathered flounce. The pillow is stuffed with 
XVI ribbon describing vandykes and large hair. 


WORK-BASK ET. 


Rush or wicker-work foundation, envel- 
oped with thick flannel, and then covered 
with fancy silk or chintz, arranged in- 
slight folds at the lower part under a 
mixed cord and bordered along the oblong 
opening with tinsel lace. The inside, well 
padded, is lined with bright satin, finished 
off with gold cord. Large moiré bows at 
each end. If covered with chintz, line 
with some bright self-colored silesia. 





STRAWBERRY DESIGN FOR NAPKIN OR TABLE-MAT. 


On the Supplement, we give a design of poses. It will. look well, done in black silk 
strawberries suitable for many table pur- or in red washing-cotton. 


DESIGN OF CALLA LILY. 


On the Supplement, we give a design of a flower done in outline of a lighter shade of 
calla lily, which will look best with the green. It is pretty if used as a mat on a 
leaves outlined in the natural colors, and the dressing-bureau. 
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CORNER SHELVES, 

















Use the small-size clothes-horse which 
comes only thirtysix inches high. Place the 
clothes-horse in the corner of the room, as 
seen in the illustration, standing it in such 
a manner that the middle one of the three 
sides shall be toward the room, and the two 
outside frames shall meet and form the back 
corner. 
shelves. 


Then take the measurement for the 
These must rest on the three sets 


of bars and be cut from a board a quarter of 


an inch thick. In order to make the shelves 

fit around the edge of the slender upright 

poles, place a button-mold of the same cir- 

cumference as the uprights on the place to 

be fitted, and mark on the shelf around the 

edge of the button-mold a semicircle; cut 
(86) 


FROM A 


CLOTILES-LLORSE, 


this out, and proceed in the same manner 
with the other places where it is necessary to 
cut a semicircle. Fasten the shelves firmly 
on the rack with slender screws, and paint 
all the rack white. When perfectly dry, 
tack on the decorative bands across the front. 
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The bands, of which we give an illustration, 
are made of chamois-skin, cut out in open- 
work design and lined with yellow silk or 
cotton. They are fastened to the shelves 
with brass-headed nails. 
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beste 
will be, so we can safely trust them to 
speak for themselves, 

It is most gratifying to find how fortunate we 
have been in hitting the popular taste in our 
premiums, and the additions to our list of con- 
tributors have, to quote several prominent 
journals, “made our family party complet 

Among our February attractions, we may 
mention : 

Up and Down East Auglia, by Roslyn K. Brooke, 
a beautifully illustrated description of a pictur- 
esque journey. 

The Belated Valentine, by Minna Irving, one of 
her most dramatic poems, with a lovely full-page 
engraving. 

The Children’s Fancy-Dress Party, by Annette 
Fox, with numerous illustrations and directions 
for making the costumes. 

His Mistake, by Kate Wallace Clements, a story 
which will establish this brilliant writer as a 
prime favorite with our readers. 

An Involuntary Elopement, by Carrie B. Morgan, 
a graphic sketch admirably illustrated. 

The Drama of Ancient Rome, by Professor A. W. 
Montague, of the Columbian University, giving 
much valuable historical information as fascinat- 
ing as any romance. 

Judith O’Caernavon, by Julia A. Flisch, will 
make a delightful introduction for another writer. 

We have not space for further details, but can 
promise a goodly store of stories, miscellaneous 
articles, and poems, by some of the most popular 


among our old contributors. 


“In THE Front RANK of the monthlies, is 
where ‘ Peterson’s’ literary contents and artistic 
attractions put it,” says the New York “World.” 

“As THE MODEL FAMILY MAGAZINE, ‘ Peter- 
son’ fully maintains its position,” says the Chi- 
cago “ Inter-Ocean.” 

“As A HoME AssIsTANT, ‘Peterson’ is above 
comparison,” says the Portland (Me.) “Press.” 

“As A GUIDE To Fasnion, ‘Peterson’ can- 


not be equaled,” the Boston (Mass.) 


says 


“ Herald.” 

“<“Prererson’ contains some of the best illus- 
trations and finest stories to be found anywhere, 
says the St. Paul (Minn.) “Pioneer Press.’ 


’ 
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famous London physician strongly recommends 


the following preparation Five grains of cam 


phor in twenty minimes tincture of iodine, mixed 


with a drachm of glycerine and another of syrup 


Administer frequently and use no antipyrine. 


Tue Frienpsuip Tea-CLora, 
is an ordinary 


The material 
white damask, bordered with a 
Within the 


crewel, cross, or 


fringe of same. fringe runs a two- 


inch canvas for stitch, 
This canvas border is divided into squares, and 
in each square a friend is asked to work either 
the initial of her Christian name or her mono- 
gram. 
owner, 


satin 


In the centre is the monogram of the 
A double feather-stitch 
rows of letters and 


ornaments the 
monograms, worked in the 
same colors as the corners, viz., two shades of 
terra-cotta. The silks employed are washing- 
silks, four colors and two or three shades of each 
color. They are old-gold, electric-blue, olive- 
green, and terra-cotta. All requisites for working 
are sent round with the cloth. There is a key 
for reference, which prevents any possibility of 
the names of the contributors being forgotten. 
A design of this nature affords more interest than 
actual beauty. The interest, however, increases 
the longer the cloth is kept, and in an after 
generation may probably be treasured. 


WHEN DID THE TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT 
BEeGIN?—The modern temperance movement 
may be said to date from the publication, in 1785 
at Philadelphia, of Dr. Benjamin Rush’s essay 
on “The Effects of Ardent Spirits on the Human 
Body and Mind,” which was republished in the 
“Gentleman’s Magazine” in the following year, 
and had a wide circulation. 


FAscINATION.—The most fascinating women 


are those who can most enrich the everyday 
moments of existence. In a particular and 
attaching sense, they are those that can partake 


of our pleasures and our pains in the liveliest 
and devoted manner. Beauty is little, 
without this gift; with it, a plain woman becomes 
triumphant. 


most 
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88 NOTICES OF 
NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Four Seasons. By Miss Irene E. Jerome. 
Boston: Lee and Shepard.—These varied treasures 
of art are issued in separate volumes and can be 
purchased separately, though nobody will be 
content without the full set. Even Miss Jerome’s 
imagination, versatility, and technical skill have 
never surpassed these efforts, which give glimpses 
of vale, meadow, and wood in the freshness of 
spring, the full beauty of summer, the gorgeous- 
ness of autumn, and the whiteness of winter, all 
as beautiful in conception as they are exquisite 
in fidelity and effect. 

Little Captain Doppelkop on the Shores of Bubble- 
land. By Ingersoll Lockwood. Boston: Lee and 
Shepard.—This is a marvel of book-making for 
the young folk. The little captain’s experiences 
are among the most amusing, astounding, and 
deliciously absurd adventures that have ever 
been put on record in any language. The hand- 
somely bound volume has a long series of illus- 
trations by Clifton Johnson, who displays a 
fertility of fancy akin to that of the author. 

New and True. By Mary Wiley Staver. Boston: 
Lee and Shepard.—One of tle most striking and 
original volumes of verse for the small people 
that can be tound. It is charmingly got up, and 
delightfully illustrated by Lavinia Ebbinghausen, 
Beck, Faber, and other equally popular artists. 
The poems themselves are charming; as a recent 
reviewer happily puts it: “Eighty degrees in 
the shade above all the rhyming juveniles for 
several seasons.” 

Three Gems of the Bible. By William C. Richards. 
Boston: Lee and Shepard.—This lovely volume 
will make a most appropriate and welcome 
Christmas gift. The subject-matter consists of 
various poems founded on “Our Father in 
Heaven,” “The Lord is my Shepherd,’ and 
“The Beatitudes.” The author’s melodious verse 
is supplemented by effective illustrations from 
the pencils of some of our best artists. The 
book is printed on exquisite paper and very 
handsomely bound. 

The New World and the New Book. By Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. Lee and Shepard.—The 
author’s name isa warrant for an interesting book, 
but even Mr. Higginson’s warmest admirers will 
admit that he has never given the public any- 
thing more delightful than the present collection 
of essays. One is tempted to compare the merits 
of the various papers, but, as whichever article is 
last read seems the gem of the book, it is diffi- 
cult to do this without mature reflection. 

The White By Rev. Louis Albert 
Banks. Boston: Lee and Shepard.—This power- 
ful production is the result of a close personal 
investigation of the homes of those who work 
hard and are willing to work. 


Slaves. 


It is freely 


illustrated by photogravures, and the record of 
pen and camera is startling indeed. 


The author 


NEW BOOKS. 

fulfilled a task which cannot fail to produce 
lasting good effects in forcing the public to 
recognize the horrible evils existing in our social 
system. 

The Battle of Gettysburg. By Samuel Adams 
Drake. Boston: Lee and Shepard.—A remarkably 
clear and graphic account of the famous conflict, 
one of the plainest and most comprehensive we 
have ever met. The volume is very daintily 
bound, and ought to find a place on everybody’s 
book-shelves among the records of our Civil War. 

Doctor Lamar. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co.—This is one of the most individual American 
novels of recent date. The hero is a noble 
character led through suffering from the chill 
regions of doubt to faith in a personal waking 
beyond this life. Regarded merely as a story, 
“Doctor Lamar” merits high praise; the plot is 
well managed, the characters admirably drawn, 
and the dialogue fresh and natural. But the 
work reaches a height far beyond that of the 
ordinary novel, and is written with an earnest 
and lofty purpose. The book is published anony- 
mously, but, since it came under our notice, we 
have learned with much pleasure that it was 
written by Miss Elizabeth Phipps Train, various 
of whose admirable short stories have appeared 
in our pages. 

A Hard Lesson. By E. Lovett Cameron. New 
York: John A. Taylor & Co.—Mrs. Cameron’s 
novels are always clever, bright, and whole- 
somely realistic, and in certain ways she is at 
her best in this present story. The heroine is a 
most lovable girl, and it is a long while since we 
have met in a novel a specimen of a genuine 
boy so well depicted as Ted Greyson. The novel 
is brought out in the publishers’ pamphlet 
edition, “‘The Broadway Series,” and, like the 
former volumes, is well printed on excellent 
paper. 

The Bachelor of Salamanca. By A. R. Le Sage. 
New York: Worthington Co.—This is one of the 
most masterly of Le Sage’s romances, and its 
faithful delineation of Spanish character and 
customs in a by-gone century renders it invalua- 
ble as a book of reference. It is a wonderfully 
entertaining tale, and holds a high rank in 
French classical fiction. The book is handsomely 
bound and illustrated, and will be welcomed as a 
holiday gift. 

The Lost Colony. By James T. Raymond. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros.—This novel is as 
full of wonderful adventures as one of Jules 
Verne’s, and is written with a vividness which 
makes them singularly real. It opens with a 
striking portraiture of Southern home-life before 
the Civil War, and later gives a very dramatic 
picture of several famous battles. But the crown- 
ing charm and originality of the book lie in the 
experiences on a tropical island of a set of people 
who stray thither from distant quarters of the 
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globe. The volume is handsomely bound in 
morocco cloth for a dollar and a half, and there 
is besides an exceedingly elegant edition at three 
dollars, got up for the holiday season. 

Light 0’ Love. By Clara Dargan MacLean, New 
York: Worthington Co.—The scene of this strik- 
ing novel is laid in Charleston in ante-war days, 
under a thin disguise, the once famous 
and beaux of that 
hrought vividly before the reader. 
fairly lay claim to 


and, 
belles brilliant epoch are 
The work 

historical 
romance, and it is rich in local color and effective 
situations. 

A Friend. By Henry Gréville. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson & Bros.—No story by this gifted 
author displays to better advantage her peculiar 
skill in character-drawing. The book isa charm- 
ing picture of French home-life, and ought to be 
generally read by people in this country, so 
many of whom seem to think that domesticity 
does not exist outside of countries inhabited by 
the Anglo-Saxon races. The novel is issued in 
the publishers’ twentyfive-cent edition. 

T he Modern Cook-Book. Springfield, Ohio: Mast, 
Crowel & Kirkpatrick.—This capital volume con- 
tains a goodly number of practical working 
recipes, arranged so far as possible in a tabulated 
form and made clearer by good illustrations. In 
spite of the myriads of cook-books in circulation, 
there is a place for this new one; it will be found 


may being an 


to supply needs not filled by many more ambitious 
works, and it is very cheap besides. 

Sybil Brotherton. By Mrs. E. D. BE. N. South- 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros.— 
This is one of the very best of Mrs. Southworth’'s 


worth. 


shorter novels, and we are glad to see it added 
to the cheap edition. The plot is one of great 
interest, and the incidents and characterization 
capitally managed. 

Drawn Blank. By Mrs. Robert Jocelyn.  Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.—A_ racing and 
hunting story which may fairly excite the envy 


of Hawley Smart. It is written with a spirit 


that carries the reader irresistibly along, and is 
replete with exciting incidents. 

Erika's 
Philadelphia: 
L. Wister’s name on the title-page as 


Countess Apprenticeship. 


J. B. 


By 
Lippincott 


Ossip 
Schubin. Co.— 
Mrs. A. 
translator is a warrant for the book, which is 
prefaced by a graceful note from the authoress, 
congratulating herself on the fact of being so 
admirably interpreted into a foreign language. 
The novel is superior to anything the clever 
writer has produced for some time. 
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A Pure ARTICLE OF Foon is always greatly 
to be desired, but just how to know that the 
article you purchase is strictly pure is perplex- 
ing. Spices open a larger field for deceptive 
adulteration than any other products in the food 
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MOTHERS’ 
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line, and, in order to be protected against impo- 
sition, it is wise to purchase the “Gauntlet 
Brand” spices, put up by E. R. Durkee & Co., 
New York. This old and trustworthy concern 
has been a manufacturer of spices for over forty 
years, and, when you buy goods bearing their 
name and trade-mark, you will always find them 
absolutely pure and excelling in strength, flavor, 
and cleanliness. 

Durkee’s Salad Dressing is a delicious table 
delicacy. It is too well known 
ment. 


to need com- 


A Goop TuinG.—Sufferers from piles in any 
form will find Betton'’s Pile Salve one of the 
safest and best remedies in the world. It isa 
great boon to suffering humanity, which a trial 
of it will fully demonstrate. Send fifty cents to 
the Winkelmann & Brown Drug Co., Baltimore, 
Md., or ask your druggist to order it for you, and 
be convinced. 


ADDITIONS TO CLUBS may be made at any 
time during the year, at the price paid by the 
club. If enough additional names are sent to 
entitle the getter-up of the club to a premium, 
we will cheerfully send it. 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
NEW SERIES. 
BY 
No. XX VI.—ON THE CAUSE, DiFFrusion, LocAL- 
IZATION, PREVENTION, AND CURE 
OF EPIDEMIC DISEASES, 


ABRAM LIVEZEY, A.M., M.D. 


In order fully to comprehend the indubitable 
correctness, certainty, and beauty of our plan 
to prevent and cure nearly all endemic and 
epidemic diseases, we must not lose sight of the 
established and proved facts that the seeds or 
germs of these microscopic parasites fix them- 
selves upon the mucous outlets of the body—the 
mouth and nostrils especially— 
spread and 


and from thence 
propagate, following the mucous 
membranes externally, so to speak, to the throat 
and alimentary canal, or through the mucous 
layer of the skin to other parts of the body. 

Inasmuch as cholera is the great all-pervading 
epidemic of the world and is one more feared 
than any other, it seems eminently proper that 
its prevention and cure should first be treated of, 
and more especially since the treatment of all 
other epidemic or parasitic diseases is based upon 
similar principles. 

In this, as in all epidemics or endemics of 
infectious nature, when the first case appears 
in any habitation, neither the nurse nor any 
member of the family should ever eat any food 
or drink any water in the sick-room, nor partake 
of any of the from the sick- 
chamber: for upon this food and floating upon 


same carried 
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the drinks may be found seeds or germs of the 
diseases, which, carried down into the alimentary 
canal, will begin their aggressive irritation and 
rapid development. And, after coming from the 
sick, before eating or drinking, the lips and 
nostrils should be sprayed or mopped or washed 
with a solution of corrosive sublimate, the mouth 
rinsed and throat gargled with the same or with 
sulphuric or sulphurous acid diluted, or strong 
chlorine water or chlorinated soda, to destroy 
any germs or parasites that may perchance have 
settled upon these parts. 

As the alvine evacuations of cholera patients 
have been proved to be the prolific source of the 
extension of the disease, they should be at once 
thoroughly disinfected and buried—nay, even 
the vessels themselves should always contain 
some corrosive sublimate in solution, Platt's 
chlorides, chlorinated soda, or some other power- 
ful disinfectant and germicide, in order that the 
excrements should come immediately in contact 
with the disinfecting gas or substance, and thus 
disinfect the vapors as quickly as formed. 

The strength of the solution of corrosive sub- 
limate should be about sixteen grains to the pint 
of boiling water, to dissolve it—it can then be 
used cold; of the two acids above mentioned, 
twenty drops to the half-pint of water may be 
used, both as a wash and as a drink in table- 
spoonful doses added to a wineglassful of water 
A few drops of one of these acids iu a little water 
should always be taken by the family at bed- 
time and upon rising in the morning. By such 
means, the parasites would be destroyed, whether 
they be in the mouth or have obtained lodgment 
in the alimentary canal, before they could develop 
themselves. 

During the prevalence of an epidemic, the 
slightest symptoms of derangement of the bowels 
must be at once attended to, and instant efficient 
disinfection of the discharges be resorted to. 

When infection has taken place, there will be 
slight derangement of the bowels, such as nausea, 
disagreeable feelings in or near the middle part 
of the abdomen, a light diarrlcea, a fainty 
sensation, etc.; then a tumbler of cold spring or 
iced water with a tablespoonful of brandy or old 
whisky, with three to five drops of sulphuric acid 
and one-twelfth grain morphia, should be taken 
immediately, and, if the symptoms increase, a 
similar dose should be repeated every half-hour 
till the patient feels well, or until from six to 
twelve doses have been taken (Schmoele). 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
Tat- Every Receipt in this Cook- Book has been 
tested by a practical housekeeper. 
MEATS. 
To Broil a Steak.—Cut some steaks from the loin 
about half an inch thick, take off the skin and 
part of the fat. As soon as the gridiron is hot, 
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rub it with a little suet, lay on the steaks, and 
turn them frequently. When they are done, put 
them into a hot dish, rub them with a little 
butter; slice an eschalot very fine into a table- 
spoonful of water and a little ketchup, and pour 
it on the steaks. Garnish with scraped horse- 
radish and pickles, and send them up hot to table. 
To Roast a Rabbit.—Take a young rabbit; wash 
it and clean it, and let it lie in salt and water for 
one hour. Then wipe it and fill it with stuffing 
made of breadcrumbs seasoned with butter, pep- 
per, salt, and onion. To moisten it with claret 
wine is an improvement. Mix in the heart and 
liver, minced fine; sew up the body; put it on 
the spit and roastit; baste itconstantly. It will 
take two hours to roast. Skim off the grease 
that may be on the drippiugs; thicken with a 
little browned flour, and serve. 
The feet split in two 
and boiled in enough water to cover them, with 
a little salt. Then put them in a jar and pour 
over them half vinegar and half broth that they 
were boiled in; boil down the rest of the broth 
to a jelly, and add to the feet; roll the feet in 
cornmeal or cracker-dust, and fry them in boiling 
lard, or they may be fried in batter. Souse is very 
good, served cold. Pigs’ feet are very nice, boiled 
as above, rolled in cracker-dust or breadcrumbs, 
and broiled, instead of fried, and served very hot. 


To Fry Souse. must be 


DESSERTS. 

Fruit Fritters.—Soak a teacupful of fine bread- 
crumbs in a cupful of hot milk till very soft, 
then stir in a tablespoonful of flour wet with two 
tablespoonfuls of cold milk. Boil till it thickens, 
stirring to prevent lumps. To this, add the well- 
beaten yolks of three eggs when it is sufficiently 
cool, then half a teacupful of jelly or jam or 
small berries, and lastly the well-beaten whites. 
Fry at once in hot fat, taking care that the fat 
is boiling. 

Pound-Cake Ginger-Bread.—One pound of flour, 
half a pound of butter, one teacupfal of ginger, 
one of brown sugar, six eggs, one wineglassful of 
brandy, one teacupful less than one pint of 
molasses, one teacupful of cream, two nutmegs, 
one teaspoonful of pearl-ash, the rind and juice 
grate the rind and mix thor- 
oughly in the batter. 

Cup Cake.—Take one teacupful of butter, three 
of sugar, three of flour, five eggs, one teaspoonful 
of cream of tartar, rubbed up in the flour, half a 
teaspoonful of soda in one cupful of milk, one 
If 
the cups are very large, put in six eggs, yolks 
and whites beaten together. 

Suleratus Cake.—One and a half pounds of flour, 


of two lemons; 


dessertspoonful of mace, one of rose-water. 


quarter-pound of brown sugar, three-quarters of 
a pound of butter, four eggs, one pint of clabber 
or sour milk, two pounds of raisins stoned, one 
teaspoonful of spice, one of saleratus, and a little 
brandy. 
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FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 

Fig. I.—EVENING-DREss, OF BLUE SILK, 
BROCADED IN VIOLET-CoLor. The front is of 
plain blue silk. The Princesse-style back is of 
the brocaded material. The front of the bodice 
is plaited into a yoke ornamented with rich- 
colored gimp, and is worn under a pointed belt 
of the gimp. The full sleeves and high puffs are 
of plain blue silk, with deep cuffS of brocade 
edged with the gimp. 

Fig. i.—EVENING-DREss, OF STRAW-COL- 
ORED Mus Lin, studded with small pompadour 
flowers. The skirt is trimmed with a white 
lace flounce, draped in festeons. A ruffle of lace 
is put on at the waist, and the bodice is round 
and slightly full. Berthé of white lace. 

Fig. 11.—EVENING-DREss, OF NILE-GREEN 
STRIPED GAUZE, worn over a light-green under- 
slip. The skirt is quite plain, with a sash of 
the green which forms paniers, tied on the right 
side and ornamented with a curled ostrich- 
feather. The bodice is pointed, slightly full and 
crossed, and has a ruffle of the gauze, pinked at 
the edge. Ostrich-tip on left shoulder, and a 
small feather and aigrette in the hair. 

Fig. 1v.—BALL-DrRess, OF DELICATE MAUVE 
SILK, brocaded ip pansies. The trained skirt 
opens on the left side over a piece of gold brocade, 
and is edged with a garland of pansies. The 
dress is Princesse style, has high puffed short 
sleeves, which are edged with pansy-colored 
velvet and gold fringe looped up wth a single 
large pansy. Garland of pansies at the top of 
the bodice. One large pansy in the hair. 

Fig. v.—EVENING-DREss, OF BUFF-COLORED 
FAUZE, dotted with satin spots. The under-part 
of the dress at the left side is of plain silk; 
covered with a deep flounce of black lace. The 
over-dress opens over this lace, and forms paniers 
below the waist. The bodice is of black satin 
spotted with buff-color, is cut square at the back 
and in front, where it opens over the gauze 
bodice. It is edged with gold-colored gimp. 
Long high sleeves, which form a plaited ruffle at 
the top. Buff ribbon iu the hair. 

Fig. vi.—VISITING-DREss, OF BROCADED 
Sirk. The skirt is trimmed with one broad 
flounce of black lace. The bodice is slightly 
full, with a basque formed of a row of lace. The 
waistcoat is made of a plaiting of lace, and the 
open bodice is edged with a jabot of the same. 
A waistband is made of plain silk. Curved cuffs 
of lace. Black lace hat, ornamented with flowers 
and feathers. 

Fig. vit.—Housk-DrEss, OF SILVER-GRAY 
BENGALINE. The skirt is trimmed with a bias 
ruffle of striped silk and velvet in two shades of 
gray. The jacket-bodice, of the bengaline, has 
basques, revers, and cuffs of the striped material. 
Waistcoat is of the bengaline. ° 
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Fic. viit.—CLoak, OF TERRA-COTTA COLORED 
CLoTH, with a pelisse front of black velvet, 
which is close-fitting, straight, opening from top 
to bottom, and edged with an Oriental trimming 
of rich colors interwoven with threads of gold. 
Black velvet forms the yoke. Feather boa. Hat 
of black velvet, trimmed with terra-cotta colored 
silk. 

Fig. 1x.—Housk-DreEss, OF CRUSHED-STRAW- 
BERRY COLORED FoULARD, for a young. girl. 
The skirt is ornamented with a flounce of the 
material, finished with a hem which is stem- 
stitched. The full bodice has a ruffle about the 
neck, and is worn under a Swiss corselet of black 
velvet. Full puffed sleeves. 

Fic. X.—CLOAK, OF BLUE CAMEL’s-HAtr, for 
a little girl. The front is braided in a darker 
shade of blue. Full sleeves. Double ruffle cape. 
Hat of white felt, ornamented with large white 
silk bows. 

Fig. x1.—Coat, OF GRAY CLoTH. Cape and 
wide sleeves of gray cloth, brocaded in a darker 
shade. The entire trimming of the coat is of 
black cock’s-feathers. Hat of black cock’s- 
feathers, trimmed with shrimp-pink silk. 

Fic. xX11.—CLoAkK, OF DARK-GREEN CLOTH, 
made double-breasted, trimmed with Alaska 
sable. Collar and cuffs of the same. Large bone 
buttons. Small toque, with black feathers. 

Fic. xu1.—Bopicr, oF HENRIETTA-CLOTH, for 
mourning. The bodice is laid in plaits from the 
shoulders to the pointed waist, where it is con- 
fined under three bias pointed bands of English 
crape, and opens over a plaited plastron of crape 
Several crape bands around the sleeves. 

Fic. xtv.—Cap, oF WHITE Lace, for an 
elderly lady. It is trimmed with lilac ribbons, 

Fic. xv.—TuRBAN Hat, oF BROWN SILK, 
trimmed around the brim with a coronet band of 
black Astrakhan. 

Fig. xv1.—ToqugE, OF GRAY FELT, ornamented 
with a full band of black velvet and black 
feath rs 

Fic. xvir.—BoNNET, OF BLACK VELVET, for 
an elderly lady. It is trimmed with black satin 
ribbon, a row of jet around the crown, and a jet 
buckle. 

Fig. xviit.—EvENING- Bopick, IN MAUVE 
Si.K. The sides of the silk are brought forward, 
slightly gathered at the waist, and tied in a 
cravat knot. The armholes are also surrounded 
by the mauve silk, with epaulettes of the same. 
The draped front and puffed sleeves are of white 
lace, but mousselin chiffon embroidered in gold 
or mauve is prettier. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—Skirts are decidedly nar- 
rower and are sometimes lined, sometimes not; 
but they cannot be too flat at the top, and are 
fitted to the figure by tiny gores or plaits. The 
back spreads out like a buge fan. If well cut 
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these plain skirts are becoming, even to stout 
figures; and their length, joined to their sheath- 
like shape, adds height to every figure. 

Bodices are plaited or gathered at the top, and 
are finished off with a silk band or buckle, or a 
velvet or satin corselet, plain or embroidered, 
which either matches or contrasts with the dress. 
The waists often come just to the hips. and are 
slightly pointed back and front. 

A jacket bodice always looks well with a tailor- 
made gown, and the cut-away fronts allow some 
relief to the dress in the shape of a bright-colored 
waistcoat. 

T he corselet bodice is in favor. 

Sleeves continue wide at the top, and long to the 
hands. 

Long cloaks are worn, especially for evening- 
wraps. 

Quite long jackets, reaching to the knees, are 
among the newest styles of wraps; but they are 
not so becoming to the figure as the shorter 
jackets, which are universally popular, some 
being cut all in one, others having the basques 
added just below the waist-line. 

Talmas are the latest novelty in the way of 
mantles; but these are an old fashion revived. 
They are very deep capes cut on the cross, and 
cleverly arranged to fall into natural folds, and, 
though perfectly plain on the shoulders, they are 
about five yards round at the lower part, and can 
be thrown back over the shoulder. They are 
made in cloth, plush, and velours du Nord, and 
are bordered round with fur; some are even lined 
with fur. 

Fur wraps and wraps trimmed with fur are worn 
in all shapes, from the large cloak to the small 
shoulder-cape. Between these, come jackets and 
large capes and mantles made of furs of all kinds 
and trimmed in all ways. 

Bonnets are rather more trimmed at the side 
and in front than at the back. A few black satin 
bonnets have appeared, some with flaring brims, 
lined with satin of a contrasting color, and 
trimmed with rosettes. Pale pearl-gray or white 
or cream-colored satin ribbon forms loops and 
rosettes on black velvet or satin bonnets. 

Hats are of various shapes, but none very 
large. 

To Renovate Old Dresses.—In the case of soil, 
or stains on one or more of the skirt-breadths, 
thanks to the fashion of two materials in a dress, 
it is possible to remove the objectionable breadth 
and substitute for it one of some other fabric. 

The mode of sleeves differing in material from 
the rest of the bodice is another fashion that 
lends itself most readily to the renovation of a 
gown, and the giving it the appearance of a new 
one. The opening of the sleeve on the shoulders 
and turning the edges in a V, framing a puff of 
different material, is a very simple method of 
altering the effect of the bodice, but is quite 
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worth while, especially if a border of velvet has 
been added to the skirt. 

For bodices that the owner has outgrown, there 
are many devices that give a fashionable uppear- 
ance while increasing the size. For instance, 
the removal of the two central back pieces, and 
the substitution of larger ones of another fabric 
in their place, and a similar arrangement in 
front; or an additional piece in front to make 
this large enough to fasten conveniently may be 
quite concealed by a little drapery sewed ‘in the 
right shoulder seam, crossing the front and 
fasteniag at the left of the waist. 

These are but a few of the facilities given by 
present modes for the alteration of dresses, and, 
each of them being capable of variety, their 
mention will be of use. 

For bodices wearing out under the arms and 
round the armhole, as many do from the friction 
of the sleeve, the shabby appearance is easily 
concealed by a galloon passementerie braiding, 
or lace sewed round the armhole, or little vest- 
fronts of velvet sewed in the shoulder-seam, the 
front of the armhole, and the seam under this. 

For corsages that are too tight across the 
front, nothing is simpler than to cut the two 
front edges away, opening the fronts from the 
top of the shoulder-seam over a simulated waist- 
coat of different material, with central fitting 
seam. If reaching as low as the waist, attached 
under one front, tife other fastening on with 
invisible hooks; or the bodice fronts may be cut 
oft, the edges turned under, and laced across over 
a plastron of different material. 

The fashion of bordering the skirt renders it 
very easy to remove the soiled edges of these 
and replace them by a band of velvet or other 
material, or the edge may be cut in squares or 
scallops and fall over an inner border of velvet 
ou a foundation. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
CoAT, OF DIAGONAL CLoTH, for a 
The skirt opens up the back, and is 
trimmed on each side of the opening with a row 
of small buttons. The front is full. The cape, 
which is divided at the back, also forms a square 
over-sleeve. Felt hat, trimmed with feathers. 
Fic. 11.—CoaT, OF BROWN VELVETEEN, for a 
small boy. The skirt is plaited. The waist has 
one large fold at the back, and one on each side 
of the front. Leather belt. Brown velveteen cap. 


Fig. 1. 
young girl. 


Fia. 111.—CoaT FoR YOUNG Girt. It is made 
of blue brocaded cloth. The skirt is plain in 
front, laid in plaits at the back, and fastened 
with very large buttons. Deep cape, pointed 
back and frort, with high shoulder-places. Blue 
felt hat, trimmed with blue feathers and ribbon. 

Fic. 1v.—HAatT, or Very Licut-Gray FEtt, 
trimmed with a band of gray Astrakhan. 
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DESIGN OF POPPIES IN EMBROIDERY, FOR PHOTOGRAPH-FRAME OR BOOK-COVER, 
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DESIGN OF WILD ROSE 
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